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chandise.  Consistent  quality  and  con¬ 
tinually  inaeasing  national  advertising 
makes  this  label  one  of  your  most 
important  sales  tools.  This  year  were 
telling  the  Dan  River  story  over  2 
billion  times— in  magazines,  radio, 
television,  direa  mail.  Sew  up  a  profit¬ 
able  share  of  this  demand  for  your 
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DAN  RIVBt  MILLS,  INC.,  DANVIUE,  VA.  •  New  York  Sales  Office:  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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Will  cast  ifie  ma|{c  spell  I 


*DURA  BEAU  finishes  give  milady’s  ho¬ 
siery  that  smooth,  delicate,  smoky-dull, 
ultra-sheer  touch  of  beauty . . .  the  film  of 
protection  that  adds  not  only  eye-appeal 
but  definite  resistance  to  snags,  runs,  pulls 
and  spots . . .  DURA  BEAU  is  the  finish  that 
gives  fine  hosiery  more  DURAbility  . . . 
more  BEAUty  I 


VWt  booth  #M  at  tho 
AATCC  CoRvoiition,  AMoiitic  City, 
Octobor  13th- 15th. 
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Write  for  this  completely  descriptive 
brochure  and  list  of  our  department 
and  specialty  store  clients  today. 


A.  I.  WOOD  A  COMPANY 

1518  WalRut  SL,  PhiMelplila  2,  Pa. 

(Formerly  121  South  Broad  Street) 
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"So  you're  getting 
less  work  per 
PAYROLL  DOLLAR 


. . .  Here's  how  WE 
met  that  problem 


WORK  SIMPLIFICATION  WAS  APPLIED  by 

Remington  Rand  Systems  Specialists, 
who  simplified  our  personnel  forms, 
operating  procedures  and  administra* 
tive  methods— then  installed  them  for 
us— without  getting  in  our  way!— then 
trained  our  people  in  their  use. 


INFORMATION  IS  NOW  ORGANIZED  in  a 

Kardex  Visible  System  for  rapid  ad¬ 
ministrative  review  of  facts  about  each 
employee.  Application,  work  history, 
attendance  record,  merit  rating  data, 
seniority  status  —  are  all  summarized 
in  ONE  compact  visible  system. 


OUR  OPERATING  COSTS  INCREASED  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  wages... shorter  hours 
. . .  employee  welfare  activities . . .  high¬ 
er  taxes.  Convinced  that  simplified 
methods  could  help  realize  full  worker 
potential,  we  started  a  survey  of  our 
personnel  records  and  procedures. 


NEW  EDITION-COPY  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

- - i  “PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

-Records  and  Procedures” 


The  88  pages  of  this  valuable  brochure  are  crammed 
with  practical  information,  new  methods,  new  ideas 
for  Personnel  Departments  in  all  types  of  business. 
Ask  for  your  free  copy  today.  Call  the  nearest 
Remington  Rand  office  for  Book  No.  X  521B  or 
write  on  your  business  letterhead  to  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  Room  1163,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 

Copyright  1949  by  Bemingtoo  Rand  Ine. 


RECORDS  ARE  FULLY  PROTECTED  against 
fire-loss  in  Safe-Kardex,  with  all  sup¬ 
porting  papers  housed  in  laboratory- 
tested  ifisulated  Safe-Files.  If  fire 
strikes,  all  vital  personnel  data  will 
be  available  for  prompt  and  efficient 
resumption  of  business  activities. 


;  H.  0. 
Editor; 
by  the 
Gordon 

,  N.  Y. 
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BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
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From  R.  P.  Bach: 

I  hope  Lew  Hahn’s  persuasive  pen  will 
continue  to  emphasize  that  in  retailing 
you  do  not  have  to  be  BIG  to  render  a 
useful  service.  Innumerable  small  stores 
are  doing  just  that  year  in  and  year  out. 
and  they  receive  their  reward  for  the  ser 
vice  rendered  in  the  form  of  a  fair  net 
profit. 

However,  the  discriminations  againu 
small  stores  to  which  reference  is  made 
[“The  Importance  of  Small  Retailers'’, 
Stores,  June,  1949]  need  constant  polic¬ 
ing,  and  I  wonder  if  we  have  perfected 
the  machinery  for  that  purpose.  This  is 
a  recurring  problem,  involving  basic 
trade  practices,  and  while  the  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  is  probably  the  medi¬ 
um  for  dealing  with  it,  there  may  not  be 
too  many  members  aware  that  it  should^ 
be  appealed  to  where  a  circumstance  is 
palpably  unfair  and  injurious.  At  least 
that  is  my  understanding  of  the  Ckimmit- 
tee’s  function. 

I  do  think  it  is  to  the  interest  of  small 
stores  to  concentrate  their  buying  as  much 
as  possible  so  that  while  separate  ordeis 
are  not  necessarily  large,  the  aggregate  aa- 
nual  business  is  worth  something  to  a  re¬ 
source.  Any  lasting  arrangement  between 
vendor  and  a  small  store  must  be  mutual¬ 
ly  advantageous— on  an  annual  basis.  If 
a  resource  understands  this  when  an  ac¬ 
count  is  opened,  disappointment  rarely' 
shows  itselL 

A  business  census  is  now  being  taken' 
and  from  it  we  will  find  out  with  docn-. 
mented  evidence  the  importance  of  the' 
small  retailer  in  the  merchandising  pic¬ 
ture.  When  you  have  that  data  I  hope: 
you’ll  give  it  wide  repetitious  publicity  so 
that  every  resource  will  know  that  the 
collective  purchasing  power  of  the  small 
independent  merchants  of  this  country  is 
big  business. 

—  R.  P.  Bach 

President,  W.  L.  Goodnow 
Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 


STEIN’S  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLE 

Scientifically  Designed  to 
Meet  Your  Special  Needs 


TO  provide  a  more  rounded  efficiency  in  Alteration  Depart¬ 
ments  is  the  main  purpose  of  Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers’ 
Tables.  No  wonder  they  have  clicked  with  the  trade— so  prac¬ 
tical,  so  simple,  and  still  so  highly  efficient  to  make  one  wonder 
why  they  were  not  made  available  long  ago. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers’  Tables  save  floor  space,  provide 
proper  facilities  for  handling  alterations  with  less  expense,  save 
thousands  of  steps  daily  and  directly  lead  to  lower  alteration  costs. 
Their  flexibility  lends  itself  to  every  sewing  room  layout.  New  and 
effective  arrangements  of  equipment  are  made  p>ossible  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost. 


Illustration  to  the  right  shows  the 
type  of  Add-A-Section  Tables  designed 
and  recommended  for  Men’s  Alteration 
Departments  where  the  saving  in  time, 
labor  and  steps  is  as  great  as  the  tables 
illustrated  above  provide  for  Women’s 
Alteration  Departments.  Let  us  not 
overlook  the  need  of  holding  down  the 
cost  of  alterations  on  men’s  clothing 
the  same  as  we  do  with  ladies’  wear. 


From  Wade  McCargo: 

.  .  .  Lew  Hahn  is  entirely  right  concern¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  smaller  stores  during 
this  period.  There  is  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  some  manufacturers  to  make 
their  minimum  orders  so  large  that  the 
smaller  stores  are  unable  to  meet  their 
demand  and  therefore  canndl  carry  their 
merchandise  unless  they  buy  it  through 
wholesalers  and  pay  considerably  more 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Please  write  us  for  full  in¬ 
formation  on  these  tables 
and  other  equipment  for 
your  Alteration  Department. 
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SHOPPERS  ' UPSTAIRS,  DOWNSTAIRS 
ALL  AROUND  THE  STORE 
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W^stin^house 


for  shoppers  was  installed  in  the  new,  functionally 
designed  Bloomingdale’s in  Fresh  Meadows,  L.  I.  Four 
Illuminated  type  Westinghouse  “Limited  Budget" 
Stairways  provide  up  and  down  service  from  the  basement 
through  the  main  floorto  the  second  floor.  The 
beautiful  illuminated  balustrades  are  made  of 
Herculite  glass  which  glows  with  cool,  diffused  light 
and  attracts  attention  from  every  point  in  the  store. 
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and  put  themselves  at  a  very  serious  dis¬ 
advantage  competitively. 

1  have  been  confronted  with  other  de¬ 
mands  by  distributors  of  branded  mer¬ 
chandise.  One  wholesale  distributor  of 
rugs  came  in  and  told  me  that  unless  we 
would  carry  at  all  times  a  stock  of  $1,(.H)0 
worth  of  his  particular  brand  of  rugs,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  allow  us  to  sell  his 
rugs.  Of  course  I  told  him  to  peddle  his 
merchandise  elsewhere  but  this  kind  of 
thing  is  very  annoying  and  is  an  attempt 
to  overstock  a  retailer  and  tell  him  liow 
to  run  his  business  rather  than  allowing 
him  to  handle  his  own  aifairs. 

I  have  noted  a  good  many  instances  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  dumping  of  branded 
merchandise  at  cut  prices  ui  the  large 
outlets  while  the  price  was  being  held  up 
to  the  smaller  retailers.  1  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral  large  sales  of  nationally  advertised 
merchandise  marked  "seconds”  and  upon 
close  examination  it  was  very  clearly  not 
seconds  at  all  but  just  an  evasion  of  the 
fair  trade  practices  act  which  the  retailer 
is  called  up^>n  to  comply  with. 

All  these  things  are  making  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  smaller  retailer  during  this 
time  of  adjustment  and  it  would  seem  that 
manufacturers  would  realize  that  their 
safety  rests  in  a  wide  distribution  of  their 
products  rather  than  a  large,  concentrated 
distribution  by  a  few  outlets. 

—  Wade  G.  McCargo 

H.  I'.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Richmond,  J'a. 


(Leading  Philadelphie  Dept  Store) 


From  Morris  Guberman: 

Some  manufacturers  do  know  that  the 
secret  of  good  business  is  complete  nation¬ 
wide  distribution  which  is  best  secured 
through  having  many  gcxxl  small  and 
medium  size  accounts  rather  than  concen¬ 
trating  their  sales  to  a  few  large  stores.  1 
have  found  from  much  contact  with  both 
large  and  small  stores  that  in  general  the 
smaller  stores  are  much  more  loyal  to  re¬ 
sources  year  after  year  and  season  after 
season.  However,  war  and  postwar  con¬ 
ditions  tended  to  make  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  foiget  their  own  loyalties  to  the 
smaller  retailer  who  very  often  needs  their 
help  on  such  things  as  filling  orders  for 
smaller  quantities,  treatment  on  a  par 
with  large  stores  in  the  way  of  deliveries, 
etc. 

Mr.  Hahn  mentions  that  the  politicians 
appear  to  be  greatly  concerned  about  the 
small  business  man.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  merely  lip  service.  My  own  experience 
has  been  that  cards  are  stacked  texlay  in 
favor  of  big  business  and  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  talk  about  the  small  business  man 
{Continued  on  page  50) 


So  enthusiastically  was  the  first  AO  “Electronic  Drive"  Microfilm  Reader  received  by  Lit 
Brothers'  bill  adjustment  department  employees  that  four  more  were  purchased  within  a 
short  time.  Today  the  firm  is  even  more  enthusiastic — about  the  time  and  money  saved 
through  rapid  scanning  and  locating  of  records,  the  reduced  cost  of  servicing,  the  ease  of 
moving  readers  from  place  to  place,  the  clear  screen  image  that  is  far  less  tiring  on  the  eyes. 

The  exclusive  AO  “Electronic  Drive"  provides  fingertip  speed  control  in  either  direction, 
variable  from  virtual  standstill  to  100  feet  in  less  than  a  minute.  Other  features  include: 
comfortable  operating  position,  fast  film  threading,  focusing  control  for  needle-sharp 
definition,  safe-to-handle  air  cooled  lamp  house,  convenient  fingertip  controls,  photo¬ 
copies  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  AO  16mm  Microfilm  Reader  offers  greater  speed  and  efficiency  to  any  organization 
using  microfilm  records.  For  free  demonstration,  write  Dept.  W181. 


American  Optical  Company 
Scieotific  Instrument  Division 
Buffalo  IS,  New  York 
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^ji^nesoith-of^cmrse!  HerejStrujtcmr,  Munsingwear, 
tKreeJa^om  manufacturers 
.  .  .  proihi^f^^hold  the  "Minnesota-Inspired' 
name  with  merchandise  that’s  nationally 
acclaimed.  Sounds  worth  investigating  for 
your  own  lingerie  department,  doesn’t  it? 

It  is!  Why  don’t  you  visit  the  showrooms 
of  these  famous  lingerie  manufacturers  soon? 

Let  them  show  you  (as  they  have  so  many  others) 
there’s  profit  in  buying  here  for  sale  anywhere! 


)ncen- 


N«w  comprah«nsiv«  market 
directory  available  on  request. 
Visit  our  association  office  and 
let  us  help  you  survey  our  market. 

T.  G.  COOK  I 
Managing  Director 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


A  SUMMER  OF  GREAT  PROMOTIONAL  EFFORT 


TED£  ability  of  retailing  to  adapt  itself  to  conditions 
is,  and  always  has  been,  so  remarkable  as  almost  to 
seem  incredible.  Starting  in  1940  and  running  through 
eight  years,  retail  volume  kept  increasing  and  increasing 
almost  without  requiring  any  actual  selling  effort.  It 
might  have  heen  expected  that  such  experience  would 
result  in  so  great  a  softening  of  retail  fibre  that  any  im¬ 
portant  change  in  general  conditions  would  necessitate 
a  very  long  period  of  readjustment  by  the  stores.  That 
change  in  conditions  came  this  year  and  we  have  watched 
with  amazement,  and  pride,  the  way  in  which  the  stores 
have  gone  about  the  business  of  holding  special  promo¬ 
tions  as  a  means  of  saving  volume. 

Years  ago  when  we  would  appear  before  some  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress  in  connection  with  the  early  at¬ 
tempts  at  Government  controls  as  represented  by  various 
bills,  some  legislator  would  ask  whether  if  the  bill  was 
enacted  retailing  could  continue  to  live  and  do  business. 
Always  we  would  reply  that  retailing  would,  of  course, 
adapt  itself  to  any  conditions  which  the  lawmakers  might 
create,  but  when  legislation  resulted  in  increasing  the 
cost  of  doing  business  the  public  would  be  the  real  suf¬ 
ferers.  Usually  this  statement  went  a  long  way  toward 
killing  their  interest  in  the  proposed  legislation.  We 
are  not  so  sure  now  that  bad  legislation  might  not  cripple 
the  retail  business  but  a  summer  of  remarkable  promo¬ 
tional  effort  convinces  us  the  power  of  adaptability  in 
retailing  still  is  undiminished. 

Our  observations  lead  us  to  believe  business  will  be 
good  this  fall  but  we  think  it  is  going  to  require  unceas¬ 
ing  promotional  effort.  This  actually  is  the  part  that 


retail  stores  should  play  in  our  economy.  It  may  be 
sufficient  for  a  government  rationing  agency  to  hold 
stocks  until  the  consumer  comes  and  takes  them  away, 
but  the  alert  retailer  can  hardly  be  content  to  play  so 
passive  a  part  as  merely  to  wait  and  serve  when  called 
upon.  He  recognizes  his  function  is  to  create  the  demand 
as  well  as  to  satisfy  it.  There  doubtless  are  some  retailen 
who  feel  that  promotional  effort  is  more  or  less  undigni¬ 
fied.  Actually  it  is  more  undignified  to  sit  and  wait  for 
a  demand  which  does  not  develop  than  it  is  to  busy  one's 
self  about  creating  demand. 

It  has  happened,  of  course,  that  in  this  period  of  re¬ 
adjustment,  which  has  affected  manufacturers  as  much 
as  it  has  retailers,  there  have  been  many  opportunities 
for  alert  buyers  to  pick  up  merchandise  at  off  prices, 
from  producers  who  have  had  too  great  an  inventory  of 
finished  goods.  The  liquidation  of  such  inventories  has 
offered  retailing  the  means  of  launching  these  under¬ 
price  promotions  which  the  public  has  appreciated. 
These  conditions  will  not  last,  however.  When  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  relieved  of  their  surpluses,  we  shall 
once  more  be  back  to  a  condition  where  current  produc¬ 
tion  costs  will  have  an  influence  on  selling  prices.  There 
always  will  be  some  opportunities  of  this  sort,  however, 
and  the  smart  store  will  not  overlook  them.  They  will  be 
a  considerable  help  in  securing  the  needed  sales  volume. 

Look  for  Lagging  Lines 

There  are,  of  course,  other  types  of  promotion  than  off- 
price  events  and  many  opportunities  are  present  in  every 
store  to  do  a  better  promotional  job  in  connection  with 
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various  departments,  and  certain  lines  within  a  depart¬ 
ment.  With  very  few  exceptions,  there  is  not  a  line  of 
merchandise  in  a  department  store  which  is  yielding  the 
volume  and  the  net  profit  it  could  he  made  to  produce, 
if  more  constructive  thought  could  be  applied  to  its  pro¬ 
motion.  Here  is  a  great  field  for  improvement! 

Every  few  days  we  read  of  great  sums  which  different 
stores  are  plaiming  to  spend  to  build  new  additions,  or 
to  re-fixture  and  re-decorate  their  selling  premises.  We 
seldom  read,  or  hear,  however,  of  any  substantial  sums 
being  expended  to  develop  improved  merchandising 
methods.  After  all,  as  pleasant  as  it  unquestionably  is 
for  the  public  to  shop  amid  spacious  and  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings,  they  do  not  come  to  buy  the  fixtures,  nor  do 
they  pay  membership  dues  for  enjoyment  of  palatial 
buildings.  They  come  to  buy  merchandise! 

Take  Children's  Hosiery  as  an  Example 

Recently,  we  have  had  our  attention  called  to  the  fact 
that  manufacturers  of  children’s  hosiery  are  finding  that 
the  business  on  this  merchandise  has  been  passing,  more 
and  more,  to  the  big  chains,  and  the  general  run  of  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  do  nothing  to  save  it. 

One  prominent  hosiery  manufacturing  concern  is  seri¬ 
ously  debating  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  give  up 
either  its  children’s  lines  or  its  men’s  lines,  or  both,  be¬ 
cause  a  survey  which  it  has  had  made  indicates  both 
these  lines  have  gotten  away  from  the  stores  with  which 
it  does  business.  The  president  of  this  concern  points 
out  that  in  most  stores  the  children’s  hosiery  business  is 
handled  by  the  buyer  of  women’s  hosiery  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  business  is  **a  stepchild  in  most  cases”,  with  volume 
M>  small  that  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  it.  He  also 
points  out  that  buyers  expect  the  same  mark-up  on 
children’s  hosiery  as  on  the  women’s  lines  and  only  25 
per  cent  of  hosiery  buyers  have  had  pre-war  experience 
with  children’s  stockings  and  they  are  letting  this  valu¬ 
able  business  get  away  from  them. 

This  manufacturer  complains  he  is  unable  to  get  these 
facts  before  store  heads,  although  he  has  developed  a 
model  stock  plan  which  requires  only  a  modest  capital 
investment  and  provides  for  prompt  fill-ins  as  goods  are 
sold.  His  salesmen,  however,  find  buyers  are  inclined  to 
pick  a  number  or  two  out  of  this  model  line  and  the 
result  is  the  store  accounts  “are  getting  to  mean  nothing 


to  us  and  naturally  nothing  to  them.” 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  almost  any  store  undoubtedly 
would  find  many  situations  exactly  like  this  one.  Every 
Bifth  condition  represents  a  real  opportunity!  Think  how 
discouraging  it  would  be  if  a  retailer  could  have  the 
consciousness  that  every  line  of  merchandise  handled  in 
his  store  was  being  worked  to  the  limit  and  he  still  could 
not  get  the  volume  the  business  required!  As  it  is,  one 
could  almost  say  the  average  store  is  like  a  man  who 
has  been  asleep  and  is  not  yet  fully  awake.  When  the 
slumber  has  been  banished  from  his  mind  and  his 
muscles,  he  will  have  much  more  power  than  when  half 
asleep.  Why  not  get  your  store  fully  awake  and  make 
sure  that  a  full  quota  of  intelligence  and  effort  is  put 
behind  these  lagging  lines?  You  can  do  it  and  it  will  pay 
rich  dividends. 

You  Can  Learn  from  the  Chains 

Every  now  and  then  we  read  articles  which  indicate 
how  “the  poor  old  department  store”  is  being  by-passed. 
The  chains  are  increasing  their  volume  much  faster  than 
the  department  stores.  Of  course,  much  of  that  volume 
which  is  classified  as  chain  store  actually  is  department 
store  volume,  because  many  of  the  chain  stores  are 
actually  department  stores.  A  difference  in  corporate 
ownership  can  hardly  change  the  nature  of  the  stores. 
Also,  of  course,  the  number  of  chain  store  units  is 
constantly  increasing  while  no  new  department  stores 
have  been  established  for  many  years,  outside  of 
suburban  branch  stores  and  the  new  units  established  by 
certain  of  the  chains. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  is  not  one  which  should 
promote  complacency  among  department  store  oper¬ 
ators.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  cause  department 
store  merchants  to  resolve  they  will  go  after  these 
lagging  lines  and  make  sure  that  a  complete  and  in¬ 
telligent  job  is  done  in  every  one  of  them  which  seems 
to  have  sufficient  potential  to  justify  such  attention.  It 
would  be  a  revelation  to  many  merchants  if  they  were 
to  investigate  the  much  more  thorough  way  in  which  the 
successful  chains  go  after  all  the  business  which  is  to  be 
had  in  their  much  less  numerous  lines.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  promote  efficiency  is  to  study  the  methods  of 
your  successful  competitors.  You  can  learn  a  lot  from 
a  good  chain  store  unit. 
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UST  HOW  did  you  make  out  on  your  sheet 
operation  in  the  August  White  Sales? 

Notice-anything  that  seemed  to  blossom 
into  a  real  best  seller? 

The  performance-figures  ought  to  show  that 
this  year’s  real  daisy  was:  CANNON  COMBSPUN 


First,  the  new  Combspun  construction.  A 

better  sheet  for  less  money — value  that  penny¬ 
wise  customers  couldn't  pass  up! 

Second,  the  beautiful  Water  Colors — new 

soft  pastels  that  were  just  what  customers 
wanted,  judging  by  the  way  they  bought. 


PERCALE! 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year — at  a 
time  when  the  state  of  the  sheet  business  was 
causing  many  a  crying-towel  to  be  wrung  out 
— 25%  more  business,  on  the  average,  was  done 
on  Cannon  Percale  than  last  year. 

Plenty  of  you  topped  that  average  by  a  mile. 
(And  don’t  forget  that  this  year,  everybody 
thought  very  gloomily  that  customers  would 
be  harder  to  get!) 

What  made  the  ladies  go  for  Cannon  Per¬ 
cale  Sheets  as  if  we  were  giving  away  solid 
gold  beds  with  each  purchase? 


Third,  we  spread  the  news  around  in  a 
hurry  (remember  that  Life  spread,  for  in¬ 
stance?) — via  four-color  ads  that  have  been 
attracting  more  interested  women  readers  than 
any  sheet  advertising  running  today! 

Raise  your  hands,  all  you  who  went  heavy 
on  Cannon  Combspun  Percales  at  your  Whiu 
Sales.  You  should  be  feeling  fine  right  now.. 

In  Cannon  Combspun  Percale,  you’ve  goi 
a  sheet  that  went  ahead  when  you  thought 
the  general  trend  was  down.  Think  what  that 
means  now  that  we’re  on  the  upswing.  There’f 
a  daisy  that  can  just  keep  on  growing! 
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Master  magician  in  Boston’s 
ever-amaxing  bargain  bazaar 
is  Jacob  Goldberg.  A  native 
of  Boston,  he  started  with 
Filette’s  as  an  assistant  buyer 
in  1913;  has  been  merchandise 
manager  of  the  basement  and 
a  member  of  the  store’s  Man¬ 
agement  Board  since  1942. 


6' 


By  Helene  K.  Sargeant 


WHEN  a  $202,521  discontinued  fur 
stock  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  went  on  sale  in  Boston  last 
November  for  $49,848,  penny-wise 
New  Englanders  were  enthusiastic  but 


not  amazed.  To  them  the  sale  merely 
dramatized  once  more  the  extraordi 
nary  feats  of  their  subterranean  shop¬ 


ping  paradise,  Filene’s  Automatic  Bar 


gain  Basement.  After  competing  year 


ly  for  more  than  13,000,000  bargains 


they  had  long  since  learned  it  is  the 
place  where  anything  can  happen. 
They  cleaned  out  90  per  cent  of  the 


Saks  buy  in  a  single  day. 


tar  an  Uanton  -m  nhoppmt  are  eon^ 

rernedm  it  ttiilt  the  greatest  shorn 
on  earths  When  theg  more  atrag  theg 

write  homesick  letters  to  this  r«- 
marhable  basement ^  and  poems  in  praise 
of  its  remembered  delights. 


As  the  store  which  writes  a  happy 


ending  to  any  manufacturer’s  or  re 


tailer’s  misfortune,  this  basement  is 


the  world’s  largest  dealer  in  irregular 
and  second  quality  merchandise.  It 
may  be  bobby  pins  for  four  dents  a 


card,  a  Lucien  belong  original  gown 


for  $35,  or  a  natural  silver  blue  mink 
coat  for  $2500.  It  may  be  1500  sample 
cloth  coats  for  $15,  or  20,000  men’s 
shirts  for  $1  apiece.  No  item  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  no  quantity  too  numeious- 
if  it’s  a  bargain  it  will  be  found  in  that 
plainest  of  settings,  the  two-basement 
floor  of  William  Filene’s  Sons  fashion¬ 
able  retail  specialty  store. 

The  basement’s  motivating  fora, 
its  Dr.  Jekyll  or  Mr.  Hyde,  depending 
u]x>n  whether  you  are  a  customer  or 
one  of  the  store’s  buyers,  is  Filene’s 
automatic  reduction  plan,  which  no 
other  basement  or  main  store  has  been 
able  to  duplicate  successfully.  This 
plan  decrees  that  any  merchandise  left 
after  12  selling  days  is  reduced  in  pria 
by  25  per  cent;  after  18  selling  days  it 
is  cut  to  50  per  cent  of  the  original 
price;  and  after  24  selling  days  it  is 
marked  down  75  per  cent  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  price.  Anything  that  remains  afte 
30  selling  days  is  given  away.  As  a  re 
suit  the  original  asking  price  for  an 
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BcM«in«nt  stockboys  at  FIImm's 
hav*  to  havo  tko  strongth  and  do- 
tormination  of  football  playort. 
Customors  gravitato  towaH  thorn 
at  to  a  magnot,  and  somotimot  tho 
boys  won't  havo  any  stock  loft  in 
thoir  hands  by  tho  timo  thoy  roach 
tho  countors  or  racks.  A  formation 
popular  in  tho  dross  dspartmont 
calls  for  throo  stockboys,  ono  in 
front  to  run  intorforonco,  ono  in  tho 
middle  to  carry  tho  morchandiso, 
and  ono  in  bock  to  prevent  tackles. 
It  is  sometimes  successful. 

Another  solution  was  initiated  at 
a  snowsuit  sale:  Six  stockboys  wore 
stationed  with  new  merchandise  at 
six  different  entrances,  then  at  a 
pre-arranged  signal,  all  approach¬ 
ed  the  counter  at  once.  The  crowd 
scattered  its  efforts  in  six  different 
directions  and  at  least  three  of  the 
stockboys  were  believed  to  have 
reached  their  destination. 


been  with  the  basement  10  years  or  elusive  fur  salons.  The  basement  fur 
more.  They  have  become  so  adept  that  prices  represent  exquisite  savings  that 

00  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  is  sold  even  appeal  to  husbandsl  Witness  a 

within  the  first  12  days.  The  occa-  recent  sale  of  a  $3900  baum  marten 

sional  naive  customer  who  wanders  in  cape  that  Filene’s  had  priced  at  $995, 

and  asks  for  “the  counter  where  things  but  was  forced  to  reduce  twice  until  it 

are  given  away”  is  doomed  to  disap-  was  sold  for  a  mere  $497.50  plus  tax. 

pointment,  as  less  than  a  tenth  of  one  The  fur  buyer  not  only  knows  his 
per  cent  of  the  stock  is  left  after  30  lurs,  but  also  many  of  the  troubles  of 

days,  and  that  goes  to  charities.  This  his  customers  as  they  pour  out  the 

rule  is  adhered  to  so  rigidly  that  even  pros  and  cons  of  buying  a  mink  coat 

store  employees  who  have  wanted  to  now  or  waiting  until  the  reduction 

buy  articles  from  the  give-away  bin  comes,  because  daughter  is  getting 

have  been  refused.  married  or  father  is  having  an  opera- 

Not  only  does  the  automatic  plan  tion,  and  what  does  he  think  they 

give  customers  the  merchandise  they  should  do?  Comes  the  morning  a 

want  at  the  prices  they  want  to  pay,  mink  coat  is  marked  down,  and  the 

but  it  adds  an  unrivaled  zest  to  shop-  customer  more  often  than  not  finds 

ping.  Men  and  women  alike  wrestle  she  is  only  one  of  ten  women  who  are 

daily  with  the  problem  of  whether  to  rushing  to  the  fur  department  aftei 

buy  a  suit,  coat,  or  pair  of  shoes  today,  the  same  coat.  The  basement  rule  is 

or  to  wait  until  next  week  when  the  that  the  first  person  to  get  a  piece  o: 

articles  will  become  automatics— IF  merchandise  may  have  it.  However 

they  remain  unsold  to  someone  else!  arguments  between  customers  as  t< 

Others  watch  the  dates  on  the  price  who  was  first  are  not  infrequent,  am 

tags  and  gleefully  inform  salesgirls  if  the  salesgirls  have  learned  to  keej 

an  article  has  escaped  the  reduction  strictly  on  the  side  lines.  Many  ha 

date  through  error.  Ijeen  the  time  that  the  toss  of  a  coil 

Perhaps  the  place  where  the  auto-  has  decided  the  fate  of  a  mink  or  ; 

matic  system  creates  the  greatest  sus-  persian  lamb  coat,  so  that  now  it  i 

pense  and  emotional  havoc  is  the  fur  almost  a  standard  form  of  arbitratioi 

department  where  both  the  initial  in  the  fur  department.  Women  hav 
prices  and  the  reductions  generally  in-  also  resold,  at  considerable  profit  an 

volve  large  sums  of  money  because  the  right  on  the  basement  floor,  items  the 

furs  are  of  top-notch  quality.  Often  had  bought  there  less  than  an  hou 

they  are  discontinued  styles  from  ex-  earlier.  (Continued  on  next  pagt 


article  must  be  geared  to  precisely  what 
the  customer  will  pay  for  it.  When  it 
is  too  high,  customers  will  merely  wait 
for  the  automatic  reduction,  which 
may  balance  their  budgets,  but  is 
agony  to  the  buyer  who  eyes  “auto¬ 
matics”  bleakly  as  a  loss  to  his  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  automatic  plan  was  originated 
in  the'  face  of  universal  skepticism  in 
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would  work  offset  the  basement’s 
losses.  After  that  time  experience  paid 
off  in  profits  that  increased  each  year 
until  now  the  figures  are  a  closely 
guarded  trade  secret.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  basement  does  the  largest  cash 
business  per  square  foot  of  any  store 
in  the  country,  and  the  department 
that  does  the  smallest  volume  sells 
slightly  less  than  half  a  million  dollars 
of  goods  yearly. 

One  of  the  largest  single  factors  in 
this  success  story  is  the  know-how  of 
the  buyers  developed  through  years  of 
working  with  the  automatic  plan  and 
gauging  public  spending.  They  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  their  lines  and  exclusively 
trained  for  this  one-of-a-kind  store  oi>- 
eration;  outsiders  have  usually  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  rare  instances 
when  they  have  been  employed.  Twen¬ 
ty-three  out  of  the  25  head  buyers  have 
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Customers  have  all  kinds  ot  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  automatic  plan  as  it 
applies  to  them  personally,  but  the 
newest  twist  was  given  recently  when 
a  woman  asked  if  she  could  leave  a 
deposit  on  a  handbag  that  was  coming 
up  for  reduction  two  days  later.  She 
wanted  the  basement  to  hold  it  for 
her  until  the  automatic  reduction 
came  into  effect.  Needless  to  say,  store 
policy  was  not  stretched  to  embrace 
this  particular  customer  sers'ice. 

Inasmuch  as  Filene’s  basement  has 
actually  become  a  clearing  house  for 
seconds  and  irregulars,  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  famous  brands  of  merchan¬ 
dise  appear  on  its  counters  over  the 
course  of  a  year.  In  Gotham  hose  alone 
more  than  3,000,000  irregulars  in  ny¬ 
lon,  rayon,  and  silk  stockings  have 
been  sold  over  the  past  25  years.  The 
handbag  department  underwrites  its 
seconds  to  the  extent  that  a  free  repair 
service  is  maintained  for  bags  which 
do  not  stand  up  to  wear  as  they  should. 

In  the  infants’  and  children’s  wear 
department  alone,  the  seconds  and  ir¬ 
regulars  represent  over  a  hundred 
highgrade  brands.  The  stock  ranges 
from  the  most  practical  play  clothes  to 
seconds  of  exquisite  hand-made  Puerto 
Rican  dresses  and  coats,  bearing  the 
label  of  a  nationally  known  concern. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  diapers 
have  been  sold,  and  the  department’s 
fame  spread  far  and  wide  during  the 
war  when  dydee  services  and  mothers 


competed  for  seconds  of  famous  brand 
diapers  which  were  in  stock  almost 
continuously  throughout  the  shortage. 

Famous  brands,  high  fashions,  and 
savings  combine  to  spell  success  in  the 
women’s  clothing  departments.  Near¬ 
ly  half  a  million  women’s  and  misses’ 
dresses  are  sold  yearly;  65  per  cent  of 
this  stock  is  composed  of  seconds  of 
new  fashions  straight  from  workrooms 
of  topnotch  manufacturers.  These 
seconds  are  sometimes  on  sale  before 
the  first  quality  of  the  same  styles  are 
available  in  main  stores.  Well-known 
labels  abound  in  this  department  as  it 
is  the  exclusive  outlet  for  all  the  sec¬ 
onds  and  samples  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation’s  famous  dress  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  savings  in  the  case  of  the  sec¬ 
onds  are  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent 
over  the  first  quality  price. 

Of  the  balance  of  the  dress  stock  2r» 
per  cent  represents  discontinued  mer¬ 
chandise  from  over  a  hundred  special¬ 
ty  shops,  fire  stocks,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  distress  merchandise,  and  10 
per  cent  are  samples.  The 'prices  on 
specialty  shop  dresses  are  always  at 
least  a  third  off  the  original  price. 
Typical  was  the  offering  of  a  discon¬ 
tinued  Bergdorf  Goodman  stock  in 
early  1949  representing  Fifth  Avenue 
prices  of  $29.95  to  $159,  but  which  was 
sold  in  the  basement  for  $10.90  to 
$49.75.  And  when  more  than  50 
discontinued  original  model  gowns 
from  famous  foreign  couturiers  includ¬ 


ing  Lucien  Lelong  were  ottered  last  I 
September  bearing  tags  ranging  fron 
$29  to  $85,  a  mere  fraction  of  their  ac¬ 
tual  value  in  shillings,  francs,  and  dol¬ 
lars,  a  police  guard  was  needed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  dresses  during  the  salel 
Manufacturer’s  samples  rangii^ 
from  imported  china  and  glass  to  ex¬ 
pensive  hats  add  spice  to  shopping. 
Samples  amounting  to  more  than 
15,000  yearly  make  up  most  of  the 
ladies’  hat  stock  which,  when  supple¬ 
mented  by  thousands  of  hats  from  can¬ 
celled  orders  and  odd  lots,  brings  the 
basement  one  of  the  largest  volumes  of 
millinery  business  in  the  country. 
Sample  hat  sales  draw  women  from 
all  over  New  England  and  as  far  away 
as  New  York  City.  A  typical  January 
sale  consisted  of  three  hundred  lus¬ 
cious  spring  hats,  representing  a  reuil 
value  of  $45  to  $65,  all  for  $10.95. 
Sometimes  a  hat  contains  fabrics  too 
expensive  to  reproduce  in  later  models, 
so  that  in  that  case  madame  actually  | 
snares  a  real  exclusive.  At  the  other  | 
end  of  the  scale  thousands  of  hats  sell  | 
each  year  for  59^  and  $1  and  on  rainy  I 
days  there’s  many  a  working  girl  who 
buys  a  59^  hat  instead  of  an  umbrella.  I 

As  in  other  departments,  fine  labeb  | 
carry  a  great  deal  of  weight.  In  one  : 
firestcKk  there  was  a  $75  Lilly  Dache  Si 
hat  in  somewhat  battered  condition 
for  $2.95.  A  woman  bought  it  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  then  answered  a 
friend’s  amazed  comment,  “Heavens,  ? 
I’m  only  buying  it  for  the  label!”  j. 

Love  of  bargains  is  by  no  means  i 
limited  to  women;  men  by  the  hun-  i 
dred  jxire  over  the  seconds  and 
samples  of  famous  brands  in  the  men’s 
basement  store  daily.  They  vie  with 
each  other  for  seconds  of  well-known 
hats  at  $4.95,  for  $10  overcoats,  or  for 
imported  wool  gabardine  toficoats  at 
$50.  Nor  are  they  hesitant  to  lioast 
about  their  bargains.  The  proud  own¬ 
er  of  an  $11  overcoat  came  back  to 
show  it  off  24  years  later;  it  had 
been  in  and  out  of  style  thres 
times  since  he  had  bought  it,  and  it 
was  still  in  good  condition.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  discontinued  stocks  of  men’s 
clothing  and  furnishings  in  Miami, 
Palm  Beach  and  other  resorts  each 
winter  has  made  the  names  of  Jules 
Gillette,  Freems  Ltd.,  and  other  ex¬ 
clusive  shops  as  familiar  to  men’s  base 
ment  customers  as  they  are  to  vaca- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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THE  most  popular  object  in  [the] 
nev  repertoire  of  household  dis¬ 
comfort  is  what  is  called  the  “func¬ 
tional  I  hair.”  Up  to  the  coining  of 
functionalism  a  chair  was  considered 
a  chair  if  you  could  sit  in  it,  but  this 
is  not  true  any  more.  Today  chairs 
have  to  stack  like  a  troupe  of  acro¬ 
bats:  they  have  to  pretend  to  have  the 
shock  absorption  of  a  pilot’s  seat  in  a 
jet  pro|)elled  plane;  they  must  in  some 
process  of  their  manufacture  fre 
moulded,  stamped,  bent  or  squeezed 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  They  must 
have  seats  of  moulded  plywood  or 
cord  or  leather  straps  or  webbing. 
And,  above  all,  the  outline  of  such 
chairs  must  provide  a  striking  silhou¬ 
ette  for  dramatic  photographs  that 
will  show  up  and  look  functional 
when  they  are  reprcxluced  in  the  mag¬ 
azines.  The  one  ingredient  the  chair 
need  not  have— the  one  ingredient 
that  is  of  no  importance  at  all— is  that 
the  chair  Ire  comfortable  to  sit  on. 

One  of  the  best  examples  that  1  can 
give  you  to  show  you  how  unfunc¬ 
tional  most  so-called  functional  chairs 
really  are  is  to  describe  a  photograph 
which  1  saw  recently  in  a  very-very 
functional-minded  shelter  magazine. 
It  was  a  photograph  of  what  claimed 
to  be  a  chair.  There  was  a  spindly 
metal  criss-cross  frame  over  which  was 
slung  a  shaped  piece  of  leather  sug¬ 
gestive  of  an  open  laundry  hamper 
which  formed  the  back  and  the  seat. 
The  caption  under  the  photograph 
said  that  this  chair  was  based  on— and 
1  quote— “A  mcxlel  used  by  Italian 
officers  during  the  Libyan  campaigii.” 

Now,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  I  am 
willing  to  concede  that  to  a  tired  man 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  the  small 
comfort  offered  by  such  a  chair  might ' 
be  very  welcome.  I  will  go  even  furth- 
I  er  and  say  that  such  a  chair  with  its 
folding  possibilities  and  its  vermin- 
proof  construction  is  a  very  ingenious 
chair  and  a  very  functional  chair  for 
a  desert  campaign,  but  when  such  a 
chair  is  promoted  as  being  “modern” 
and  “functional”  for  a  living  room 
in  Westchester,  something  is  wrong 
somewhere.  Surely  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  could  the  emergen¬ 
cies  likely  to  strike  at  the  American 
household  include  the  necessity  to 
break  camp  at  crack  of  dawn,  fold  up 
ihe  easy  chairs  and  join  the  camel  cara¬ 
van  making  for  the  next  oasis. 


By  T.  H.  Robsjohn-Gibbings 


I  have  heard  this  functional  furni¬ 
ture  described  by  one  of  its  admirers 
as  “relentless  modern.”  This  I  think 
is  a  very  fair  description,  for  any  fur¬ 
niture  which  can  inflict  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family  the  discomfort  of  a  desert 
campaign  is  indeed  without  mercy. 

The  fact  remains  that  any  chair 
which  is  sold  as  a  modern  chair,  how¬ 
ever  streamlined  or  functional  it  may 
look,  and  however  fashionable  it  may 
be,  is  not  a  modern  chair  if  it  is  un¬ 
comfortable  to  sit  on.  A  truly  modern 
chair  would  surely  be  a  chair  which  is 
more  comfortable  than  any  chair 
made  in  previous  times.  Any  chair 
regardless  of  its  dramatic  new  shape, 
regardless  of  its  ability  to  stack  and 
regardless  of  how  many  ways  it  has 
been  moulded,  stamped,  bent  or 
squeezed  in  its  manufacture  is  in  act¬ 
ual  fact  more  old-fashioned  than 
Chippendale  if  it  is  not  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  any  other  chair  made 
before. 

As  far  as  I  know,  it  would  seem  that 
up  to  the  present  at  any  rate  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  furniture  stores 
have  by-passed  most  of  the  new  fash¬ 
ions  in  functionalism,  and  it  also 
seems  that  as  a  result  of  this,  the  new 
fashion  is  being  sponsored  by  small 


specialty  shops  which  are  opening  up 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  a 
perfectly  natural  development  and 
should  be  viewed  with  relief  rather 
than  alarm  by  the  large  stores.  These 
new  little  specialty  shops  of  function¬ 
alism  are,  after  all,  perhaps  not  as  new 
as  one  would  think,  for  they  are  in 
reality  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
old  arts  and  crafts  gifte  shoppe  in  a 
new  disguise. 

Most  of  the  modern  furniture  sold  to¬ 
day  is  being  absorbed  into  houses  that 
are  far  from  being  truly  modern.  This 
means  that  by  and  large  the  customer 
looking  for  new  furniture  is  not  look¬ 
ing  for  something  bizarre  or  eccentric. 
If  she  is  looking  for  a  chair,  she  is 
looking  for  a  comfortable  chair,  more 
comfortable  than  any  chair  she  al¬ 
ready  possesses.  The  best  modern 
furniture  is  trying  to  provide  these 
straightforward,  rational  require¬ 
ments.  The  best  kind  of  modern  sofa 
need  not  look  very  different  from  the 
older  fashioned  type  of  sofa.  Its  lines 
are  trimmer,  its  upholstery  is  more 
tailored,  but  the  quality  that  is  truly 
modern  about  it  is  that  it  is  more 
comfortable  to  sit  on. 


•Portions  of  an  address  before  the  Mid-Year 
Merchandising  Division  Convention. 
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he  Fable  of  the  Id  Man  Who  Sai 


ONCE  there  was  an  Ad  Man  who  was  hard  pressed 
for  Results.  All  through  the  War  Years  he  had 
been  a  Genius.  Every  ad  he  ran  brought  a  Sell  Out! 
Because  the  advertising  Pulled  so  well,  he  and  his  Staff 
had  become  a  little  Sloppy  and  somewhat  Lazy.  There 
was  Plenty  of  Ability  in  the  department  which  had  not 
been  needed  and  the  Brain  Cells  sort  of  Curled  up  and 
Went  to  Sleep.  Like  the  Fingers  of  a  Pianist  who  has 
gone  a  long  time  without  Practice  —  still  there  but  un> 
able  to  do  the  Job  they  used  to  Do. 

The  Unparalleled  Prosperity  of  the  War  Years  had 
quietly  disappeared  and  Retail  Trade  was  on  the  Ebb. 
The  Public  had  paid  High  Prices  while  Goods  were  go¬ 
ing  up.  They  feared  the  need  to  pay  more  if  they  waited. 
With  the  first  Break  in  the  Price  Level,  however,  they 
acted  as  though  they  expected  all  Prices  to  come  down 
with  the  speed  of  a  Roller  Coaster  on  the  Big  Dip.  Al¬ 
though  more  than  a  year  of  Increases  had  been  wiped 
out,  the  Pnblic^s  reaction  seemed  to  be  —  ‘^Ha,  ha!  Prices 
are  coming  down.  PU  wait  a  while.** 

Something  must  be  done  to  break  the  Log  Jam.  Vol¬ 
ume  was  FaUing  and  Net  Profit  was  Down  Alarmingly. 
Two  Wednesdays,  hand-running,  the  Big  Boss*  golf  score 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


was  over  One  hundred.  Every  Buyer  was  Frenziedly 
reaching  for  business.  Some  of  them  even  had  gone  to 
Manufacturers  looking  for  goods  for  Special  Promotions 
The  Manufacturers  were  still  sitting  tight  on  Swollen 
Inventories,  but  the  Buyers  did  get  some  Merchandiie 
which  the  Resources  never  had  counted  on  being  able 
to  Sell. 

The  Ad  Man  was  Hearing  plenty  and  he  got  it  from 
all  sides.  The  Furniture  Buyer  knew  his  Gigantic  Pro¬ 
motion  had  come  close  to  being  a  Complete  Flop  only 
because  the  Advertising  Department  had  no  Artist  who 
could  make  a  decent  sketch  of  Pieces  he  was  offering  at 
‘‘Sensationally  Reduced  Prices.”  The  Ready-to-Weai 
Merchandiser  loudly  voiced  the  belief  the  Ad  Man  did 
not  have  a  Copywriter  with  enough  Imagination  to  sell 
Coca  Cola  to  a  Baseball  Crowd  in  August.  What  the 
Big  Boss  had  to  say  shouldn't  be  spoken  even  in  a  Dead 
Language  to  a  man  who  is  Stone  Deaf. 

Frankly,  the  Ad  Man  had  the  Jitters.  Every  time  he 
stopped  to  think,  he  was  sure  he  could  feel  the  Stomach 
Ulcers  breaking  through  the  surface  of  the  old  Bread 
Basket.  There  was  no  Flavor  in  a  cigarette  and  when  be 
went  to  Lunch  he  tried  to  find  a  place  where  no  one 
knew  him.  The  Load  of  Bricks  they  had  hurled  at  him 
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he  passed  on  to  his  Staff,  so  the  whole  gang  was  ready 
for  a  Sanitarium.  Half  the  time  was  spent  in  Confer¬ 
ences  which  produced  nothing  worth  while.  Once  or 
twice,  the  Ad  Man  thought  they  were  close  to  Something 
— hnt  they  never  reached  it. 

Once  they  had  a  Great  Idea  and  produced  an  ad  with¬ 
out  a  single  Capital  Letter,  hut  it  didn’t  ring  the  hell. 
It  was  the  same  way  with  that  real  Inspiration  to  write 
copy  without  any  Punctuation.  Believe  it  or  not,  none 
of  these  Strokes  of  Genius  added  one  Dollar  to  the 
Store’s  Volume.  Even  when  they  developed  the  really 
Earth-shaking  stunt  of  printing  all  the  Captions  upside- 
down,  the  Public  did  not  Respond.  What  could  you  do 
with  People  like  that?  Like  a  certain  Regal  Lady  of 
the  past,  he  began  to  wish  the  Store’s  customers  had 
only  one  neck,  so  he  could  Choke  them  aU  at  once.  Were 
these  the  same  folks  who  used  to  wait  for  the  store  to 
Open  so  they  could  grab  a  Sleazy  towel  or  a  single  Sheet, 
when  the  Store  was  rationing  its  customers? 

Store  Folks  were  making  bets  on  whether  the  Ad  Man 
would  Resign  before  he  was  Fired.  Something  must  be 
done!  He  sat  wrapped  in  Gloom  in  his  living  room  at 
home  one  night,  when  his  Wife  said:  “Bill,  of  course,  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  Business,  and  less  than  that 
•hoot  Advertising,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question. 
Will  you  teU  me  why  all  your  advertising  has  to  be  so 
Formal  and  Stilted?”  The  Ad  Man  wasn’t  much  inter¬ 
ested.  He  had  enough  to  worry  about  without  being 
pestered  writh  Dam  Fool  Questions  that  only  a  Woman 
would  ask.  The  subject  was  Advertising,  however,  and 
•o  he  said,  “What  do  you  mean?” 

Well,”  said  his  Wife,  with  the  evening  paper  spread 
out  before  her,  “just  take  this  advertisement  of  Slips. 
You’ve  gone  out  of  your  way  to  talk  Prissy,  like  a  Sissy. 
Suppose  you  really  believed  they  were  such  good  Value 
that  you  wanted  to  tell  Me  about  them,  so  I  cotdd  scoot 
down  to  the  Store  early  and  Buy  some.  Would  you  tell 


stores 


me  about  them  in  the  words  of  this  ad?” 

“Certainly  not!” 

“Then,  why  don’t  you  teU  the  story  as  you’d  teU  it 
to  me,  or  to  any  Friend?  Women  would  prefer  a  Simple, 
Straightforward  statement,  with  aU  the  Mush  left  out. 
Why  don’t  you  visualize  the  type  of.  Women  who  should 
be  interested  in  the  thing  you  are  advertising  —  and  talk 
to  them  Naturally?  You  want  to  reach  women  just  about 
like  me,  perhaps  Ten  Thousand  of  us.  Honestly  if  yon 
talked  to  Me  the  way  your  ad  reads,  I’d  be  embarrassed. 
I’d  think  you  believed  me  a  low-grade  Moron.  Why  do 
you  have  so  many  Incredible  excuses  for  offering  us  the 
Goods  we  Want?” 

This  was  an  invitation  to  Think!  Of  course,  he  knew 
no  mere  change  of  Copy  style  was  going  to  work  any 
Wonders,  but  his  Wife’s  words  set  him  reaching  for 
something  Big  and  Important  which  underlay  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Could  it  be  that  the  Stilted  and  Unnatural  style  of 
Advertising  was  just  a  Reflection  of  a  lack  of  Sincerity 
which  ran  through  all  the  Store’s  activities?  Was  thia 
lack  of  Sincerity  standing  in  the  way  of  a  Friendly  Under¬ 
standing  and  Confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Customers? 
Did  it  spring  from  some  Conviction  that  the  Public 
could  not  be  Trasted  with  Facts?  They  were  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  each  other,  the  Store  and  the  Public,  that  they 
should  be  on  the  Best  of  Terms.  Why  couldn’t  the  Store 
talk  to  Women  as  though  they  were  Friends  —  and  In¬ 
telligent?  Why  should  there  be  any  lack  of  Sincerity? 

Our  Ad  Man  didn’t  sleep  much  that  night.  He  knew 
he  had  touched  Something  Important.  Like  so  much  that 
is  Important,  it  was  essentially  Intangible.  How  could 
he  hope  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  Big  Boss  and  the  Merchan¬ 
disers?  They  were  looking  for  some  sort  of  Stunt!  They 
wanted  something  which  Quickly  would  Reverse  the 
Unsatisfactory  Sales  Trend!  What  would  they  say  when 
he  told  them  his  Big  Idea  was  just  to  be  Friendly  and 
Sincere,  to  teU  a  Straight  story  in  Unvarnished  terms? 
They  would  say  that  had  been  the  Policy  of  the  Store 
for  Many  Years,  but  the  Ad  Man  knew  the  Greatest  Dis¬ 
tance  in  the  world  is  that  which  separates  a  Store’s 
Policy  from  Its  Performance. 

He  told  himself  that  aU  the  Tangible  things  had  been 
done  and  if  current  Methods  were  to  be  Improved  it 
would  have  to  be  through  one  of  the  Big  Intangibles 
being  brought  to  Actuality.  What  he  had  to  offer  would 
seem  to  the  Uninspired  like  somewhat  less  than  Nothing, 
but  he  Must  make  the  Fight.  When,  finally,  he  drifted 
off  into  Slumber,  his  Mind  was  at  rest.  He  might  not 
get  his  Idea  across,  but  he  would  Try.  First  thing  in  the 
morning,  he  would  face  the  Big  Boss. 

MORAL  ^ 

Stunts  and  a  Little  Bag  of  Tricks  Mdll  Never  take  the 
Place  of  Honest  Merchandising 
and  Simple  and  Sincere  Promotion. 


1» 


4  portable  aluminum  roller  conveyor  mova 
merchandise  from  truck  to  a  rubber  beb 
conveyor  which  carries  it  to  the  hasemem 
marking  room. 


Two  years  old,  this  system  of  mechoniisd 
handling  and  streamlined  paper  work  has 
already  paid  off  its  costs  and  turned  in  a 
saving.  B.  F.  Tuck,  Jr.  has  been  manogsf 
of  the  Receiving  Division  since  1946.  A 
Georgia  Tech  man,  still  in  his  twenties.  Tuck 
wants  it  known  that  everybody  in  his  divi> 
sion  had  a  hand  in  the  creation  of  Rich's 
time-saving,  money-saving  receiving  line. 
This  article  is  one  of  a  series  on  mechaniia- 
tion  developed  by  Leonard  F.  Mongeon, 
Manager  of  the  Traffic  Group,  NRDGA. 


By  B.  F.  Tuck,  Jr. 

Manager,  Receiving  Division, 
Rich’s,  Atlanta 


er  completes  an  order,  one  copy  ot  it 
must  be  retailed,  classified  and  sent  to 
the  marking  room.  The  manufactur¬ 
er  is  asked  to  include  the  invoice  in  the 
package.  Or  if  he  mails  it  in  before 
delivery,  the  invoice  is  in  the  checker’s 
file  when  the  merchandise  reaches  him. 
If  it  is  neither  in  the  package  nor  in 
the  checker’s  file,  we  make  a  dummy 
invoice. 

So  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of 
delay,  we  have  stationed  the  pre-retail 
clericals  as  close  to  the  checker  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Their  job  is  to  check  the  in¬ 
voice  or  dummy  invoice  against  the 
order  and  transcribe  the  retail  to  the 
invoice.  One  clerical  may  work  with 
two  or  three  checkers.  If  we  do  not 
have  an  order,  we  make  out  an  over¬ 
shipment  ref>ort,  and  this  becomes  an 
order  signed  by  the  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  and  the  buyer,  who  also  retails  it. 
One  copy  then  goes  to  the  checker  as 
authorization  to  release  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  one  copy  goes  to  the  order 
department. 


rhe  receiving  record  made  out  at 
the  receiving  platform  is  a  two  or 
three-part  continuous  form  with  one¬ 
time  carbon.  The  three-part  form  b 
for  express,  truck  and  rail  shipments: 
the  two-part  for  local  and  parcel  post 
shipments.  The  original  is  the  per¬ 
manent  file  copy  and  is  filed  in  the 
Traffic  Office.  The  duplicate  of  the 
three-part  form  is  attached  to  our  copy 
of  the  express,  truck  or  freight  bill  and 
is  used  by  the  Accounts  Payable  De¬ 
partment.  The  third  copy  (or  the 
second  copy  of  the  two-part  form)  b 
the  receiving  apron.  This  apron  is  sent 
to  the  checker  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  is  attached  to  the  invoice.  If  there' 
is  no  invoice,  there  is  a  dummy  invoice 
form  on  the  back  of  the  apron.  On  our' 
consolidation,  where  we  receive  a  copy' 
of  the  consist  one  day  ahead  of  the' 
shipment,  we  have  the  aprons  all  typed 


receiving  department  in  a  de- 
partment  store  can  be  a  well-inte¬ 
grated,  efficient  production  center. 
These  are  the  elements  you  need:  (1) 
Interested  personnel,  (2)  streamlined 
paper  work,  and  (3)  mechanization. 
Together  they  will  give  you  lower  cost 
and  greater  production,  but  you  do 
need  all  three  elements.  For  example, 
all  the  mechanization  you  can  dream 
up  to  move  merchandise  from  one 
point  to  another  won’t  accomplish 
much  if  the  merchandise  has  to  sit  and 
wait  for  paper  work  to  be  completed. 
Our  layout  and  paper  work  are  not 
the  complete  answer  to  the  receiving 
problem  by  any  means,  but  they  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  In  two  years 
our  system  has  paid  for  itself  and  ef¬ 
fected  a  saving.  We  haven’t  completed 
our  long  range  program,  but  each  step 
we  have  taken  has  increased  speed  and 
efficiency. 

Our  system  is  based  on  pre-retailing 
and  about  85  per  cent  of  the  orders  are 
now  handled  this  way.  When  the  buy¬ 


Rubber  belt  moves  from  receiving 
pUtform  up  over  traffic  aisle  to 


Merchandise  moves  from  rubber 
belt  to  slat  conveyor.  From  the  slat 
conveyor  the  shipments  are  sorted 
on  to  branch  roller  conveyors  which 
carry  them  to  checkers  at  floor  level. 


The  slat  conveyor  runs  along  the 
far  wall  shown  in  this  picture.  From 
it  branch  roller  conveyors  carry  the 
shipment  to  the  checkers.  T wo 
checkers’  desks,  for  invoice  files,  etc., 
can  be  seen  m  the  background.  The 
checker  opens  the  shipment  and 
places  merchandise  on  18"  x  36" 
pallets  which  move  to  marker  (fore- 
groutul).  Marker  is  between  two 
rollers  and  faces  checker. 


mom 
r  bek 
emem 


skipping  department  and  then 
down  to  basement. 


:hecker  with  a  minimum  ot  delay  so  inches  to  36  inches  wide  roller  con 

ive  have  eliminated  as  many  physical  veyors.  The  merchandise  is  checked 

[landlings  as  possible  by  using  con-  out  on  pallets  18  inches  wide  and  36 

veyor-belts  and  gravity  rollers.  Oui  inches  long.  These  pallets  move  on 

stockrooms  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  rollers  to  the  markers.  We  have 

perimeter  areas  adjacent  to  the  selling  designed  and  have  in  production  a 

9oors.  We  felt  that  the  easiest  way  to  truck  into  which  the  pallet  will  move 

move  the  merchandise  to  the  different  at  the  end  of  the  conveyors, 

floors,  where  it  is  stocked  and  sold,  is  Any  merchandise  that  is  not  check 
in  the  container  the  manufacturer  ed  or  marked  in  the  basement  marking 

shipped  it  in,  so  we  basically  decen-  room  moves  on  to  the  end  of  the  slat 

tralized  our  checking  and  marking  op-  conveyor  where  it  is  loaded  by  floors 

eration.  By  doing  this,  we  have  re-  on  semi-live  skids  for  distribution  to 

duced  breakage  and  damage  to  mer-  the  other  marking  rooms, 

chandise  and  the  number  of  stock  per-  We  knew  that  things  did  not  always 
sonnel.  What  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  go  according  to  theory  in  a  department 

is  to  extend  the  manufacturer’s  pro-  store  so  we  tried  to  make  provisions 

duction  lines  to  carry  the  merchandise  for  the  things  which  could  happen, 

straight  through  to  the  selling  floor.  We  placed  dead  rollers  at  the  end  of 

The  merchandise  is  placed  on  pal-  the  conveyor  from  the  receiving  plat 

lets  which  move  on  roller  conveyors  to  form  for  temporary  storage  so  we 

the  marker.  The  rubber  belt  conveyor  would  not  have  to  stop  the  whole 

from  the  receiving  platform  to  the  movement  if  one  of  the  branch  lines 

basement  marking  room  is  4  feet  wide,  were  jammed.  We  allowed  the  check 

210  feet  long  and  moves  at  the  rate  of  ers  a  little  temp>orary  storage  area  if 

30  feet  per  minute.  We  have  two  10  they  needed  it,  overshipment  reports  if 

foot  aluminum  roller  conveyors  which  there  were  no  orders,  inspection  areas 

are  easily  placed  into  the  back  of  a  for  buyers  if  they  had  to  see  merchan 

truck  and  move  the  shipment  to  the  disc,  etc.  We  kept  our  fixed  equip- 

belt  conveyor.  The  belt  conveyor  car-  ment  to  a  minimum.  Our  receiving 

ries  the  shipments  to  a  140  foot  long,  room  space  has  been  taken  away  before 

314  foot  wide  wooden  slat  conveyor.  for  selling  area  and  it  can  hapf>en 

The  slat  conveyor  runs  along  the  back  again.  We  can  set  up  or  take  down  a 

wall  of  the  receiving  room  and  from  production  line  in  a  few  minutes, 

this  conveyor  the  shipments  are  sorted  A  willingness  and  interest  on  the 
by  one  man  on  to  branch  roller  convey-  part  of  the  personnel  in  the  receiving 

ors  18  inches  wide  and  25  feet  long.  department  and  others  in  the  store  af- 

These  branch  lines  carry  the  ship  fected  by  our  operation  has  helped  tre- 

mcnts  to  the  checker  at  floor  level.  The  mendously  in  accomplishing  what  we 

25  feet  gives  him  some  temp)orary  stor-  have  done  so  far.  It’s  the  third  impor- 

age  area  and  if  he  gets  behind  he  has  tant  element  we  mentioned  at  the  start 

4  feet  on  each  side  of  the  conveyor  for  —without  it  the  most  ingeniously  de¬ 
overflow.  At  the  end  of  these  convey-  vised  system  in  the  world  will  never  be 

ors  are  table  height,  40  foot  long,  18  100  per  cent  effective. 


Another  view  of  markers.  Merchan¬ 
dise  is  sometimes  left  in  boxes  to 
prevent  soilage  and  damage  in 
movement  to  stockrooms  and  floor. 
Markers  use  harul  attached  or  ma¬ 
chine  attached  tickets  depending 
on  merchandise. 
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After  marking,  merchandise  moves 
from  the  end  of  the  conveyor  into 
trucks  in  which  it  is  delivered 
to  floor  or  stockroom.  Hanging 
merchandise  is  moved  on  rods  from 
checker  to  marker  to  portable  racks. 
Reciprocating  lifts  take  merchan¬ 
dise  to  stockroom  or  selling  floor. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE 


Maybe  it  can't  be  done  —  but  store  promotion 
teams  are  going  to  have  a  driving  try  at  it  this 
year.  Meeting  at  the  mid-year  convention  of  the 
Sates  Promotion  Division,  they  agreed  that  the  big 
job  is  to  find  the  best  sellers  and  ride  them  hard; 
that  to  do  this  they  must  work  early  and  carefully 
with  the  merchandising  division.  And  more  than 
ever  before,  they  expect  the  display  department 
to  play  a  big  role  in  producing  sales  and  profits. 


I^VEN  at  a  controllers’  convention 
you  wouldn’t  find  the  air  so  thick 
with  exjiense-consciousness  as  it  was 
this  summer  in  Chicago  when  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  the  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group  and  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Division  of  NRDGA  gathered 
for  their  mid-year  exchange  of  ideas. 
Memo  pads  were  all  scrawled  over 
with  profit  and  sales  data;  promotion 
directors  famous  for  their  skill  at 
phrase-turning  gave  out  with  un¬ 
adorned  dissertations  on  sales  produc¬ 
tion  per  square  foot  of  selling  space. 
Display  managers  (visual  merchan¬ 
disers,  that  is)  spoke  scornfully  of  “rib¬ 
bon-tying;”  soaked  up  information  on 
how  to  plan  department  layouts  to 
speed  transactions;  demanded  their 
chance  to  transform  the  good  item 
into  a  selling  phenomenon. 

Management’s  Say 

To  start  off  these  business-like  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  promotion  men  had  in¬ 
vited  representatives  of  top  manage¬ 
ment  to  tell  them  just  where  they 
stand,  what  the  store  head  expects  of 
them.  What  they  heard,  by  and  large, 
was  that  they  must  break  down  the 
barriers  between  themselves  and  the 
merchandisers,  so  that  promotion 
planning  can  start  way  back  with  the 
buying  plan.  They  were  assured  that 
nobody  intends  to  slash  their  budgets 
thoughtlessly;  on  the  other  hand,  no 
management  will  be  benign  this  year 


about  pretty  promotions  that  don’t 
pay  off. 

Sales  promotion  men  wKo  try  to 
meet  today’s  selling  problems  by  ex¬ 
aggerated  price  appeals  convict  them¬ 
selves  of  lack  of  resourcefulness  and 
possibly  of  an  aversion  to  hard  work. 
Hector  Suyker,  president  of  The  Fair, 
Chicago,  told  them  this  in  a  mildly 
phrased  but  stingingly  effective  lec¬ 
ture.  He  said  that  the  sales  promotion 
manager  who  okays  wild  price  promo¬ 
tions  is  trifling  with  a  serious  respon¬ 
sibility:  “It  is  the  sales  promotion 
manager’s  job  to  guard  carefully  the 
integrity  of  the  store’s  price  policy. 
Your  answer  may  be  that  this  is  the 
function  of  the  comparison  depart¬ 
ment  or  shopping  service,  but,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  responsibility  is  yours. 

.  .  .  To  combat  fantastic  price  claims 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  you  can 
be  certain  that  what  is  offered  under 
those  claims  is  seldom  as  good  as  regu¬ 
lar  merchandise  and  you  should  be  re¬ 
sourceful  enough  to  present  clearly 
the  better  qualities  and  sound  values 
of  your  goods.” 

Today’s  advertising  suffers,  Suyker 
continued,  from  lack  of  genuine  sell¬ 
ing  punch.  The  reason:  “You  have 
not  gone  deep  enough  in  discovering 
the  selling  points  that  will  make  the 
particular  advertisement  sell  more 
goods.  .  .  .  All  too  often  you  forget 
that  newspaper  advertisements  cost  a 
lot  of  money  and  that  even  the  small¬ 
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est  space  should  receive  the  most  care¬ 
ful  preparation.”  Suyker  advised  the 
sales  promotion  men  to  sp>end  more 
time  on  post-mortems  of  their  unsuc¬ 
cessful  promotions,  analyzing  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  failure  and  taking  steps  to 
prevent  its  repetition. 

The  serious  expense  control  prob¬ 
lem  in  promotion  makes  it  absolutely 
essential,  said  Suyker,  that  the  publici¬ 
ty  director  and  the  display  manager 
should  stay  within  a  carefully  planned 
allocation:  “It  is  necessary  that  you 
have  accurate  figures  on  how  your  ex¬ 
pense  is  running  from  week  to  week; 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  cushion  for 
the  unexpected  promotion  or  display 
that  is  certain  to  come  up,  and,  I  re¬ 
peat,  it  is  necessary  that  you  spend  no 
more  than  the  amount  planned.” 

As  for  display  departments:  “There 
should  be  a  clear  distinction  between 
a  selling  fixture  and  a  display,  and  the 
display  manager  should  be  aware  of 
all  expense  charged  to  his  division. 
...  I  believe  too  much  money  is  used 
for  displays  that  do  not  sell  goods.  The 
store  should  have  seasonal  displays 
that  are  attractive,  but  beyond  that 
everything  must  strengthen  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  spotlight  imf)ortant  new  items 
and  department  presentations.” 

Every  plan  a  store  makes  is  ultimate¬ 
ly  a  sales  promotion  plan,  said  Wil¬ 
lard  H.  Campbell,  vice  president  and 
assistant  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  Schuneman’s,  St.  Paul,  and  by 
the  same  token,  “Sales  promotion  is 
a  function  of  the  whole  store  and  not 
the  responsibility  of  any  one  depart¬ 
ment  or  division.” 

Any  promotion  head  or  display  head 
who  tries  to  go  it  alone,  especially  in 
a  year  like  this  one,  has  a  painful  sur¬ 
prise  coming,  Campbell  warned,  and 
said  the  warning  applied  equally  to 
merchandise  men  who  regard  their 
jobs  as  self-contained— i.e.,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  promotion  function: 
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“In  1949,  1950  and  the  years  ahead 
we  must  (a)  make  sales  plans  hrst  and 
(b)  buy  to  fit  those  plans.  No  longer 
can  we  permit  .  .  .  the  individual  buy¬ 
er  to  just  schedule  his  or  her  monthly 
advertising  by  so  many  lines  or  inches 
on  a  certain  day  in  a  certain  news¬ 
paper,  on  the  radio,  or  for  direct  mail. 
The  merchandise  division  must  work 
with  the  sales  promotion  division  well 
in  advance— at  least  three  months  in  a 
majority  of  instances— in  the  develop 
ment  of  a  carefully  thought-out, 
soundly  organized,  business-getting, 
sales  planning  procedure  that  will 
guarantee  increased  sales  volume  and 
profits.” 

A  hard  and  fast  rule  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion  activity  this  year  must  be  to 
play  the  winner,  Campbell  continued. 
To  do  this,  the  store  must  know  what 


department  is  the  most  important  each 
month  from  the  standpoint  of  sales 
and  profits;  what  items  are  selling  best 
day-to-day  in  each  dep>artment.  He 
urged  stores  not  to  waste  promotion 
money  on  sick  departments;  never  to 
stop  promoting  best-sellers  short  of 
the  customer  saturation  point;  never 
to  miss  on  their  timing— “lump  your 
promotional  efforts  just  prior  to  sea¬ 
sonal  selling  peak;”  and  not  to  forget 
that  a  majority  of  year-round  best  sell¬ 
ers  will  be  best-sellers  during  Christ¬ 
mas. 

To  sales  promotion  men  he  held 
out  a  special  incentive:  if,  he  said,  they 
will  demonstrate  their  understanding 
of  every  sales-making  function  in  the 
store  and  their  willingness  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it,  top  management 
will  widen  the  scope  of  their  job  until 
it  approximates  that  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  sales  manager,  who  has  all  re- 
sp>onsibility  for  promotion,  sales  train¬ 
ing  and  selling. 

For  the  display,  or  visual  merchan¬ 
dising  man,  Campbell’s  advice  was  to 
remember  that  his  function  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  sales  promotion  and  that 
he  must  regard  himself  as  a  player  on 
the  sales  promotion  team.  For  the  div 
play  department  too  he  stressed  the 


importance  of  knowing  and  playing 
up  the  best-sellers;  and  he  advised  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  point-of-sale  dis¬ 
plays. 

Lower  volume  and  higher  expenses 
may  be  accepted  as  certainties  for  the 
second  half  of  1949,  said  Alan  A. 
Wells,  director  of  publicity,  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores.  Sales  pro¬ 
motion  men  and  store  heads  should, 
he  said,  bear  in  mind  that  the  lower 
volume  prospect  is  not  catastrophic, 
and  then  should  set  for  themselves  “an 
attainable  goal,  honestly  established, 
with  recognition  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  any  store  would  like  to  do 
and  what  that  same  store  is  likely  to 
do.” 

Wells  did  not  suggest  that  retailers 
should  be  content  to  let  volume  slip 
away.  On  the  contrary,  he  said  they 
should  not  be  content  with  less  than 
the  largest  volume  that  is  possible  and 
profitable.  To  accomplish  this  result 
he  suggested  that  stores  should:  (1) 
Make  better  use  of  vendors’  facilities 
and  talents;  (2)  Plan  promotions  fur¬ 
ther  ahead;  (3)  Give  promotion  pref¬ 
erence  to  fast  turnover  merchandise; 

(4)  Improve  advertising  techniques  to 
utilize  space  better;  (5)  Follow  up  suc- 


DENNIS 
answer  to  the 
pfnse  problem  of 
niuon  programs. 


GRAY 

An  average  display 
job  won’t  be  enough 
in  the  year  ahead. 


AYRES 

Informative  and  fact¬ 
ual  advertising  is  a 
sure  producer. 


CAMPBELL 
Quickie  promotions 
are  risky.  Plan  at 
least  3  months  ahead. 


POWDERLEY 
Things  are  moving 
too  fast  these  days  for 
far  ahead  planning. 


N EGBERT 
Public  relations  heads 
should  do  their  own 
expense  cutting  now. 
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ROTTO 

Prepare  for  late  peaks 
in  Christmas  business. 


WELLS 

Use  promotion  money 
cannily — don’t  slash. 


WHITE 

Customer’s  new  value 
standards  must  rule. 


BANKS 

Display  —  cheapest 
and  surest  producer. 


ELUS 

Put  your  faith  in  the 
well-planned  item  ad. 
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cessful  promotions  fast;  (6)  Make  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  visual  merchandising  to  sell 
the  store’s  best  prosf)ects— customers 
already  within  the  doors. 

As  far  as  expense  goes.  Wells  con¬ 
tinued,  present  conditions  call  for  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  the  promotion  dollar,  not  for 
a  slash  in  the  budget.  "It  is  fair  to  in¬ 
sist,”  he  said,  “that  every  department 
advertise  only  when  it  has  a  story  to 
tell  that  is  well  calculated  to  interest 
a  good  share  of  readers,  listeners  or 
viewers.  Moreover,  the  amount  ol 
space  or  time  should  be  only  that 
which  is  necessary,  not  the  amount 
that  provides  wasteful  insurance  by 
lavish  use  of  any  advertising  medium.” 

What  Display  Can  Do 

Visual  merchandising  is  the  most 
powerful  selling  medium  in  the  store 
today,  and  the  least  expensive  of  all 
promotion  tools  in  relation  to  the  re¬ 
turns  it  brings.  This  was  the  argument 
Louis  B.vnks,  visual  merchandising  di¬ 
rector  of  The  White  House,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  brought  to  the  convention;  with 
it  went  his  plea  to  store  heads,  mer¬ 
chandise  men,  and  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rectors  not  to  miss  the  opportunities 
that  visual  selling  offers. 

“You  have  no  doubt  been  told  by 
your  controllers,”  said  Banks,  “that  a 
good  place  to  save  money  is  your  dis¬ 
play  division.  . . .  Perhaps  on  the  fancy 
curlicues  and  promotions  that  are  pure 
showmanship,  yes;  but  not  in  the 
fundamental  matter  of  showing  mer¬ 
chandise— this  requires  a  substamtial 
budget.” 

To  the  merchandise  men.  Banks  said 
that  from  now  on  the  items  shown  in 
windows  and  interior  displays  must  be 
the  best  sellers.  “See  to  it,”  he  said, 
“that  best  sellers  are  reordered  and 
kept  in  stock.”  He  advised  them  to  see 
to  it  that  their  buyers  besiege  the  dis¬ 
play  department  with  requests  and 
flood  it  with  information:  “It  is  our 
job  to  help  you  increase  your  volume, 
and  we  can;  but  it  is  practically  im|X)s- 
sible  without  your  cooperation.  If  you 
don’t  use  us  you  are  losing  money: 
first,  in  sales,  second  in  the  pro  rata 
expense  charged  to  departments  from 
which  you  don’t  reap  a  profit.” 

Banks  asked  sales  promotion  men  to 
work  closely  with  visual  merchandis¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  two 
would  be  pooled  into  one  coordinated 
selling  effort.  As  an  example,  he  men- 


HOW  MUCH  SHOULD 

SALES  PROMOTION  SPEND? 

In  1939  the  average  American 
store  in  the  $2  to  $5  million 
bracket  spent  $255,000  to  obtain 
its  volume.  In  1946,  this  store 
spent  only  $200,000.  Because  of 
1946  conditions,  that  was  the 
only  expenditure  needed. 

I  don't  think  that  the  $2  to  $5 
million  store  needs  to  go  back  to 
a  5.1  per  cent  promotion  ox> 
pense.  We  have  learned  ways 
of  getting  more  for  our  advertis¬ 
ing  dollar.  I  do  think  that  the 
1946  expenditure  of  4.01  per 
cent  is  too  low  today  to  meet 
today's  conditions.  So  are  the 
slightly  larger  figures  of  more 
recent  years. 

The  gap  in  promotion  expen¬ 
ditures  between  these  two  mar¬ 
kets  is  25  per  cent.  Conserva¬ 
tively,  I  believe  that  we  require 
an  immediate  average  increase 
of  10  per  cent  in  promotional 
activity. 

—  Howard  P.  Abrahams, 
Manager,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division 


tioned  many  of  the  expensive  traffic- 
creating  stunts  which  stores  have  used 
in  recent  years;  pointed  out  that  the 
display  department  can  work  out 
sounder  means  of  increasing  and  di¬ 
recting  traffic  without  spending  too 
much  money  to  do  it. 

Storewide  Promotions 

In  a  session  devoted  to  the  technique 
of  planning  storewide  promotions, 
James  Rotto,  sales  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  and 
Harold  Melnicove,  director  of  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation  and  building 
supervision  at  the  same  store,  chose 
Christmas  promotions  as  their  theme. 
As  Rotto  sees  it,  the  important  things 
to  bear  in  mind  about  Christmas  cam¬ 
paigns  are  these: 

1.  The  promotion  should  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  store’s  usual  policy: 
“Your  customers  like  you  for  what  you 
are,  and  if  you  are  Goldblatt’s  they  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  want  you  to  be  Marshall 
Field  in  December,  or  vice  versa.” 

2.  Stores  must  be  item-conscious 
this  year,  because  customers,  in  a  price¬ 


conscious  mood,  will  respond  best  to 
good  item  promotions.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  toys,  the  items  that  sell  best 
year  round  are  the  ones  that  will  sell 
best  at  Christmas. 

3.  iMSt  year’s  best  selling  price  lines 
are  no  index  to  this  year’s  sales,  be¬ 
cause  price  lines  have  changed  radi¬ 
cally  in  many  classifications. 

4.  Genuine  values  will  be  essential, 
backed  by  the  most  aggressive  and  dra¬ 
matic  kind  of  selling  campaign. 

Rotto  strongly  advised  stores  to  con¬ 
sult  pre-war  figures  on  the  percentage 
of  the  year’s  volume  done  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  by  various  depart¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  “Some  departments  that 
have  had  their  business  spread  over 
the  12  months  are  due  to  come  back 
with  high  peaks  again  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  jjeriod.” 

“In  recent  years  customers  have  been 
buying  scarce  Christmas  goods  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  September,  October.  You  are  go¬ 
ing  to  find  in  many  divisions  that 
Christmas  buying  will  be  a  last-minute 
affair  once  again.” 

The  display  manager  who  proposes 
to  do  a  real  selling  job  this  Christmas 
should  clear  the  tracks  first  by  settling 
all  the  details  of  Christmas  theme  and 
decorations.  This  actually  is  not  the 
most  important  part  of  his  job,  said 
Harold  Melnicove,  but  it  is  necessary, 
and  too  often  it  drags  along  far  into 
the  season,  using  up  time  and  effort 
needed  for  the  real  selling  push.  The 
following  plans,  he  said,  should  be 
completed  at  once:  the  major  display 
attraction;  the  Christmas  merchandise 
windows;  Christmas  interiors,  coordi¬ 
nated  with  windows  and  publicity; 
and  outside  building  decorations. 

“I  would,”  he  said,  “buy  my  prop¬ 
erties  and  even  have  them  installed  by 
an  outside  source  so  that  I  could  use 
the  full  time  of  my  complete  display 
crew  to  do  specific  jobs  of  selling.” 

The  display  manager  should,  he 
said,  consult  merchandise  manager 
and  buyer  of  every  key  department.  He 
should  study  the  layout  of  these  de¬ 
partments,  and  how  best  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  traffic  that  goes  through 
them.  “Look  at  these  key  depart¬ 
ments,”  he  advised,  “as  a  consumer 
who  is  busy  filling  shopping  lists,  who 
wants  to  buy  more  conveniently,  who 
wants  you  to  make  buying  easier  for 
her;  who  is  looking  for  gift  ideas." 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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Question: 

Have  you  equipped 
your  retail  carpet 
salesmen  to  sell 
successfully  to  this 
new  type  of  customer 
who  wants  to  live  as 
well  as  she  looks? 


Answer. 

Send  your  key  men  to  the  Mohawk 
Salesmen’s  Educational  Clinic  at 
Amsterdam  for  a  4-day  intensive 
course  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
types  of  carpet  weaves,  and  how  to 
sell  carpet  on  the  basis  of  style,  not 
on  the  basis  of  price.  13,000  retail 
carpet  salesmen  processed  to  date... 
clinic  opens  its  8th  season  Sept.  12th. 
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NRDGA't  VISUAL  MERCHANDISING  GROUP 

By  W.  Arthur  Gray, 

Chairman,  Visual  Merchandising  Group, 
Director  of  Display,  Lansburgh  &  Bros.,  Washington 


A  YEAR  ago  we  of  the  display 
profession  held  our  first  meet¬ 
ing,  selected  a  board  of  directors, 
wrote  a  set  of  rules.  We  grew. 
People  began  to  notice  us.  A  few 
disagreed  with  the  way  we  were  be¬ 
ing  brought  up;  others  agreed  that 
our  formula  was  correct. 

Our  first  utterances  had  a  cau¬ 
tious  note.  We  suggested  that  bet¬ 
ter  locations  for  our  departments, 
some  methods  of  training  our  per¬ 
sonnel  and  a  yardstick  for  measur¬ 
ing  our  results  against  our  expendi¬ 
tures  were  necessary  to  meet  the  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  doing  business— in  fact, 
to  justify  our  very  existence. 

Last  January  we,  as  a  group, 
spoke  again,  at  NRDGA’s  annual 
convention.  We  attempted  to  en¬ 
lighten  management  on  the  state  of 
the  visual  merchandising  division 
and  I  think  we  did  just  that. 

Our  Budget  Committee  is  con¬ 
tinuing  its  effort  to  unscramble  and 
fathom  some  of  the  complicated  ac¬ 


counts  of  these  departments.  Our 
Personnel  Committee  is  working  on 
ways  of  evaluating  talent  for  dis¬ 
play  work.  Our  Publicity  Commit¬ 
tee  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
keeping  our  group  before  the  heads 
of  retail  stores. 

There  are  some  among  us  who 
think  we  should  grow  a  little  faster, 
and  there  are  others  who  believe  we 
should  slow  down  a  little,  take  our 
time,  be  sure.  There  are  some  who 
say  we  are  trying  too  hard  to  do 
better  than  average— and  we  are,  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  the  average 
isn’t  good  enough.  The  ax>erage 
visual  merchandising  division  of  a 
store  cannot  expect  to  contribute 
more  than  the  average  volume. 
Looking  at  Federal  Reserve  rep>orts 
we  see  volume  down  anywhere 
from  five  to  14  per  cent.  That  alone 
tells  us  that  the  average  job  can¬ 
not  help  stores  hold  their  volume, 
much  less  make  a  profit. 

This  is  the  point  where  the  men 


{Continued  from  page  24) 

The  display  man’s  aim  should  lx;  to 
expK>se  as  much  merchandise  as  pos¬ 
sible;  use  as  much  informative  sighing 
as  possible;  see  that  each  department’s 
major  Christmas  classifications  are 
properly  located.  Above  all,  Melni- 
cove  stressed,  the  display  man  should 
"pluck  out  of  each  of  these  classifica¬ 
tions  the  item  you  are  going  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  and  send  it  home  with  a 
real  display  selling  job.  .  .  .  Why  not 
appoint  yourself  Vice-President-in- 
Charge-of-ltems  this  Christmas  and 
see  how  many  best  sellers  you  can  help 
the  merchandise  division  to  develop?’’ 

Rober'I  J.  Powuerlky,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  Kre^e’s,  Newark,  had 
worked  out  a  double-barrelled  charge 
for  the  sales  promotion  men:  (1)  Too 
much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
storewide  events  at  the  exjiense  of  get¬ 
ting  business  every  day  in  the  year; 
(2)  Promotion  men  are  making  a  huge 
failure  out  of  promotion  follow- 


through  where  it  counts  the  most— 
among  the  salespeople. 

In  Bob  Powderley’s  absence,  be¬ 
cause  of  illness,  John  Boetel,  Kresge’s 
advertising  manager,  read  his  paper. 
He  deplored  the  emphasis  many  stores 
put  on  storewide  events;  ascribed  it  to 
habit  rather  than  reasoning;  wondered 
“why  stores  continue  to  follow  the 
same  pattern  year  after  year,  knowing 
that  these  events  have  proved  unwise, 
unprofitable,  sometimes  even  unsea¬ 
sonable,  and  only  serve  as  a  hypo¬ 
dermic  in  the  arm  of  false  volume.’’ 

"Somehow,”  said  Powderley,  “I  like 
the  buyer  who  is  kncx'king  on  my  door 
for  a  promotion  for  next  week  much 
Ijetter  than  those  who  are  worrying 
about  what  they  can  do  for  some  store¬ 
wide  event  months  from  now.  I  sav 
things  are  moving  too  fast  for  plan¬ 
ning  too  far  in  advance  these  davs. 
Departmental  opportune-buys  are  be 
coming  available  with  every  tick  of  the 
clock,  and  we  in  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion  must  be  f»n  the  alert  to 


and  the  boys  begin  to  separate.  The 
test  of  a  good  visual  merchandiser  in 
the  {jeriod  to  come  is  not  going  to 
be  his  ability  to  trim  pretty  displays. 
It’s  going  to  involve  many  more 
capacities:  his  ability  to  coordinate 
a  flexible,  workable  department 
that  can  move  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  merchandise  division- 
his  skill  in  determining  what  items 
need  help  and  in  what  quantity;  his 
professional  capacity  to  time  his 
promotions;  the  imagination  with 
which  he  introduces  and  develops 
new  techniques  for  better  and  faster 
selling;  the  skill  with  which  he  bal¬ 
ances  his  promotions,  so  that  they 
are  a  careful  blending  of  sales,  regu¬ 
lar  price  lines  and  prestige  presen¬ 
tations;  his  ability  to  train  an  in¬ 
terested  and  responsive  personnel, 
and,  finally,  his  ability  to  manage 
his  budget  so  he  is  always  ojren  to 
buy. 

The  visual  merchandiser  who 
recognizes  his  position  in  a  store 
will  do  well  in  the  period  to  come. 
The  visual  merchandiser  who  has 
not  re-awakened  to  these  require¬ 
ments  and  is  content  to  go  along  in 
the  practices  of  the  past  eight  years 
will  drop  behind— and  fast. 


take  advantage  of  them.” 

Powderley  excepted  seasonal  promo¬ 
tions  such  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  oi 
course.  For  the  rest,  he  recommended 
a  storewide  promotional  approach  to 
departmental  promotions  rather  than 
the  “unwieldy”  storewide  event. 

Next  he  turned  to  the  failure  to  in¬ 
form  and  inspire  salespeople  so  that 
“advertising  and  promotion  will  pay 
off  where  it  counts  the  most— right 
down  on  the  selling  fltxtr.” 

“Whether  it  be  storewide,  depart¬ 
mental,  seasonal  or  a  special  event,  it 
is  or  should  be  the  responsibility  ol 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  to  sec 
that  it  is  promoted  within  the  store  as 
well  as  through  the  advertising  and 
publicity  columns  that  inform  otir 
customers  on  the  outside.  ...  It’s 
about  time  management  IcMjked  into 
the  matter  of  how  much  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  are  contriVruting 
to  the  ammunition  of  selling  on  the 
selling  floor.” 

(Continued  on  page 
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in  RETAILING 

All-Out  for  LIFO.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Con¬ 
gressional  action  will  be  necessary  to  settle  the  LIFO  issue. 
The  Treasury  Department,  after  many  conferences,  has  still 
failed  to  grant  retailers  the  right  to  adopt  the  LIFO  system 
retroactively  and  to  collect  refunds  on  taxes  overpaid  since 
1940. 

On  a  complicated  issue  of  this  sort,  the  biggest  obstacle 
to  legislative  action  is  ignorance.  The  NRDGA  last  month 
published  a  20-page  illustrated  brochure  on  the  subject. 
With  big  type  and  easy-to-understand  illustrations,  it  ex¬ 
plains  the  LIFO  issue  with  great  clarity.  This  brochure  is 
the  core  of  an  educational  campaign  whose  aim  is  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  injustice  done  to  retailers,  and  to  show  that  the 
LIFO  system  has  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  individual  busi¬ 
ness  and  on  the  whole  economy. 

Retailers  Win  Wage-Hour  Argument.  Another  long-stand¬ 
ing  administrative  distortion  of  Congressional  intent  has 
been  remedied  in  the  new  wage  and  hour  bills  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  now  in  a  Senate-House  con¬ 
ference  committee.  Both  bills  carry  a  clarified  retail  ex¬ 
emption  which  makes  the  legislation  not  applicable  to  re¬ 
tailers  provided  that  50  per  cent  of  their  business  is  done 
within  their  own  State  and  75  pier  cent  of  their  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  comes  from  sales  at  retail.  To  arguments  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  would  withdraw  wage-hour  coverage  from  a  number 
of  workers  who  now  have  it.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  re¬ 
sponded  that  the  reason  they,  now  have  it  is  that  rulings 
of  the  Wage-Hour  Administration  have  whittled  away  at 
retail  exemptions  intended  by  Congress  in  the  original  law. 

Various  efforts  to  set  the  minimum  wage  at  65  cents, 
and/or  tie  it  to  the  cost-of-living  index  were  defeated.  Both 
Senate  aiul  House  bills  raise  it  to. a  flat  75  cents. 


This  is  LIFO 


Summary 


^  loltWCimwM  lulgniol favgwy 


IM*  duhiiii  OMM  y«»n  IM  lala.  *1  Sm  af  Nm  iha 


••  IMI-Sm  rifhl  fi«M  by  Ci«|wn  In  tfM  bwl  aauM  by  lb*  Ihwm 


These  are  two  pages  from  the  20-page  explanatory  brochure,  “This 
Is  LIFO,’*  published  and  distributed  by  the  NRDGA  last  month. 
The  aim  is  better  public  understanding  of  the  issues  involved. 


New  action 

by  Cengreff  Is  needad  to  ghro 


Spring  Profits  Scraped  Bottom.  With  a  sales  decline  of  five 
per  cent  in  the  first  six  months  of  1949,  there  came  a  sick¬ 
ening  drop  of  82  per  cent  in  profits  from  merchandising 
operations,  and,  in  the  final  calculations,  a  decline  of  59 
per  cent  in  net  profit  (from  all  operations)  after  taxes. 
These  are  the  figures  on  172  department  stores  doing  over 
$1  million  yearly,  as  analyzed  by  the  Controllers’  C^ongress 
in  its  half-year  report  for  1949.  Here  is  the  profit  report  for 
this  group  of  stores,  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1948: 


%  of  Sales 

1949 

1948 

Nei  Pnifii  Irom  .Merchanclisiii^  Operations 

0.7 

3.9 

Net  Gain  Behire  Federal  Income  l  axc's 

2.0 

4.7 

Net  (;ain  After  Taxes 

1.2 

2.9 

Retailers  their  QlS  rights 

TIm  of  Intarnol  Rovonuo  finally  itsuod  rogulatiom  in  IS47  to  oppfy  UFO  to  rotoit 

bininou.  Thoy  tlfO  may  bo  oJoptod  cn  of  1947. 

■ocowto  pricot  hovo  boon  going  down.  UfO  on  o  1947  boao  could  not  octoblith  loiocvot 
ogoiml  invontocy  lottot. 

llfO  odoptod  at  of  1947  would  octuolly  INCHASt  ibo  omount  of  toiiot  o  totoilor  would 
pay,  during  tho  curroni  downtrond  of  pricot.  Yot,  ibcrt  it  tbo  only  courto  opon  to  oH  oxcopt 
tboio  comporotivoly  fow  rotoilort  who  hovo  oppaiod  into  mol  iouonuo  policy  far  tho 
loot  oight  yoort. 


1  he  profit  det  line  was  not  tlue  entirely  to  the  drop  in 
\olume— an  increase  in  actual  dollar  expenses  contributed 
heavily  to  the  situation.  Walter  1.  Ettlinger  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Clongress  analyzed  the  expense  situation  this  way: 

“Without  any  change  in  the  actual  dollar  amounts  ex- 


for  iho  ovorogo  rotoilor,  Ihoioforo,  UfO  io  only  a  Ihoory.  Tbo  Suroou  of  Into  mol  Rovonuo 
by  arbitrary  action  km  doniod  thorn  tho  right  which  Congiooo  intondod,  Only  o  loloU  fow 
oro  pormittod  to  got  UfO  banofita  bock  to  1941,  whan  thoy  firit  diirogordod  iho 
inotructiono  of  Rovonuo  ogonH  and  odoptod  UfO  occounting. 

i 


stores 


All  retailers  should  be  allowed  to  accept  or  reject  LIFO 
as  of  1941 . . .  any  other  course  would  be  unjust  discrimination. 


^l^£CCPDril( 

Subsidiary  of  Eoitman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  — 
and  its  application  to  retailing 
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You  have  photographically  accurate  and  complete  micro¬ 
film  records  of  all  transactions.  Records  that  can’t  be 
altered  without  detection.  A  fact  that  has  led  many  in¬ 
stance  companies  to  reduce  premiums  on  accounts- 
receivable  insurance  in  Recor dak-equipped  stores  1 


There  are  fewer  misunderstandings,  to  begin  with.  But 
when  questions  do  arise  your  clerks  can  supply  the 
answers  quickly.  They  have  compact  microfilm  records 
at  their  finger  tips  . . .  can  flash  the  whole  story  on  the 
screen  of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader  . . .  every  image 
enlarged  to  convenient  reading  size.  Faster,  smoother 
service  which  you— and  your  customers— will  appreciate! 


ADDITIONAL  ADVANTAGES  OF 
RECORDAK  SALESCHECK  BILLING 


It  gives  you  a  better  record 


Look  at  this  charge-account  customer's  bill 


and  you’ll  see  the  advantages  of  Recordak  Saleschedc 
Billing.  There’s  a  concise  listing  of  sales  check  totals . . . 
instead  of  a  lengthy,  descriptive  break-down  of  indi¬ 
vidual  items.  This  time-consuming  detail  is  unnecessary 
because  the  original  sales  checks  accompany  the  bill . . . 
and  they  tell  the  whole  story— more  convincingly. 


Think  what  a  simplified  bill  means 


in  terms  of  your  over-all  accounts-receivable  operation. 
Your  clerks  can  handle  many  more  accounts— with  greater 
accuracy.  Can  do  it  with  fewer  billing  machines,  too— 
probably  half  as  many  as  are  needed  now.  And  they  need 
not  be  dual-keyboard  units  either— since  there’s  no  typing 
for  your  billers  to  do.  Important  savings  . . .  that  can  be 
realized  with  cycle  and  month-end  systems  alike  1 


Important  advantages 


important  savings  . . .  well  worth  looking  into  whatever 
size  your  store.  You’ll  find  that  the  operating  costs  of 
Recordak  equipment  are  svuprisingly  low . . .  that  you  can 
obtain  a  microfilmer  to  meet  your  requirements . .  .without 
capital  investment ...  at  an  economical  monthly  rental 
charge  that  includes  free  servicing  and  parts-replacement. 
Write  today  for  details  on  the  way  Recordak  Salescheck 
Billing  is  sintplifying  routines  in  himdreds  of  leading  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Elastman 
Kodak  Company),  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
'“Becordak"  <•  a  trade-mark 
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pended  for  operating  expenses,  a  decrease  of  five  per  cent 
in  sales  would  have  advanced  the  total  operating  expense 
ratio  for  the  typical  department  store  from  the  3 1 .3  per  cent 
achieved  during  the  first  half  of  1948  to  32.9  per  cent  of 
sales  for  the  first  half  of  1949.  That  the  figure  advanced  to 
33.7  per  cent  indicates  that  the  actual  level  of  exjjense  has 
continued  to  increase  during  this  period  of  business  adjust¬ 
ment.  This  significant  fact  deserves  the  earnest  attention 
of  store  management.” 

Ninety-three  f>er  cent  of  the  reporting  department  stores 
showed  lower  profits  or  greater  losses  than  at  this  point 
in  1948.  Actual  losses  ranging  from  0.1  per  cent  to  7.9  per 
cent  were  reported  by  31  f>er  cent  of  the  stores— only  six 
per  cent  had  loss  operations  in  the  first  half  of  1948.  Typi¬ 
cal  gross  margin  stood  at  34.4  per  cent  as  against  35.5  per 
cent  last  year,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  drop  being 
due  to  an  increase  of  1.2  f)ercentage  points  in  markdowns. 

For  43  specialty  stores  with  volume  over  $1  million,  the 
profit  picture  was  as  follows: 


%  of  Sales 

1949 

1948 

Net  Pruht  trum  Merchandising  Operations 

1.8 

4.7 

Net  Gain  Before  Federal  Income  Taxes 

4.4 

6.8 

Net  Gain  .After  Taxes 

2.7 

4.3 

Munsch  Heads  Personnel.  Raymond 
M.  Munsch,  director  of  personnel  and 
service  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Personnel 
Group.  He  succeeds  S.  J.  Fosdick, 
vice-president  of  the  Wieboldt  Stores, 
whose  term  expires.  Other  officers 
chosen  in  a  mail  ballot  are:  vice- 
chairman,  C.  C.  Lane,  personnel  direc¬ 
tor  of  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.;  executive 
committee  members,  Mrs.  Jean  L.  Shepard,  director  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  personnel.  Lord  &  Taylor,  and  James  F.  Hurlbert, 
personnel  director,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co. 

Hoovar  Committo*  Grows.  Two  additional  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bers  have  accepted  appointment  to  the  Committee  to  Im¬ 
plement  the  Hoover  Report.  They  are:  Charles  L.  LIpham, 
Jr.,  Ives,  Upham  &  Rand  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  R.  P. 
Bach,  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.  These  appoint¬ 
ments  were  announced  after  Stores  had  gone  to  press  with 
the  complete  list  of  NRDG.^  committee  members  which 
appeared  in  the  August  issue. 

Wanamoker  Union  Goes  After  Business.  A  new  note  in 
ilepartment  store  union  activities  w'as  struck  this  month. 
The  John  Wanamaker,  New  York  unit— Local  9,  affiliated 
with  the  AFL— announced  that  it  w’ill  launch  a  sales-build- 
ing  campaign  for  the  store.  Newsf)ap>er  ads  were  scheduled 
to  begin  right  after  Labor  Day.  A  direct-mail  campaign 
was  in  the  works,  too;  and  the  union  was  planning  an 
essay  contest  among  high  school  students  in  a  special  bid 
for  teen-age  business.  All  this  activity  will  be  financed  by 
the  union’s  owm  funds. 

Paul  Milling,  president  of  the  union,  explained  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  grounds  of  the  employee’s  obvious  stake  in 
the  general  welfare  of  a  business.  Local  9,  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  has  been  famous  in  a  quiet  way  for  the  harmony  of 


its  relations  with  Wanamaker  management.  | 

Publicity  Expuns*  Analyzed.  The  1949  edition  of  the  Pub¬ 
licity  ExjDense  Analysis,  prepared  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  came  off  the  NRDGA  press  early  this  month.  It  shows 
that  1948  publicity  expenses  increased  to  10.9  per  cent  from 
the  1947  figure  of  10.2  per  cent,  the  greatest  single  item 
increase  being  newspaper  space  cost.  Howard  Abrahams, 
manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  in  a  foreword 
to  the  rejxrrt,  recommends  that  stores  check  the  statistia 
against  their  own  figures  for  1948  and  their  figures  for 
1939— “the  last  previous  buyer’s  market.”  “In  most  cases,” 
he  said,  “stores  will  find  that  the  1939  costs,  in  percentages, 
were  higher  than  their  most  recent  period.  A  point  between 
the  two  figures  should  be  considered  in  planning  your  com¬ 
ing  appropriations.” 

When  Is  A  Dealer  Not  A  Dealer?  1  he  attempt  of  DuMont 
Laboratories  to  restrain  R.  H.  Macy  from  selling  its  tele¬ 
vision  sets  at  cut  prices  and  to  strip  the  store  of  its  right  to 
represent  itself  as  a  DuMont  dealer  came  to  grief  in  New 
York’s  Supreme  Court  during  the  month.  The  courthouse 
battle  over  video  prices  was  the  aftermath  of  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  DuMont  to  its  dealers  for  price  cuts  on  1949  seu. 
According  to  the  manufacturer  Macy’s  was  too  heavy-handed 
in  applying  the  knife.  It  termed  the  store’s  price  cuts  un¬ 
authorized  and  took  its  case  to  court.  The  court  told  Du¬ 
Mont  bluntly  that  if  it  wished  to  control  prices  it  could  do 
so  under  the  Fair  Trade  Act.  Since  DuMont  had  not  availed 
itself  of  the  protective  features  of  the  Act,  the  court  found  no 
reason  to  curb  Macy’s  price  cutting  or  to  deny  the  store  the 
right  to  represent  itself  as  a  DuMont  dealer. 

The  New  Hearn's.  Ever  since  City  Stores  acquired  control 
at  Hearn’s,  New  York,  retailers  have  anticipated  a  series  of 
changes  in  oprerating  policy  under  the  new  management. 
This  month  the  first  big  merchandising  change  goes  into 
effect  when  the  14th  Street  store  oprens  its  new  suprer-base- 
ment  opreration  doubling  the  size  of  the  old  downstairs  plant 
and  sprecializing  in  self-service.  To  run  the  new  unit. 


THREE  NEW  MANUALS  ON 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  AND  APPLIANCES 

The  Home  Furnishings  and  Appliances  Group  announces 
the  publication  of  three  manuals  containing  the  very  latest 
expert  opinion  on  buying  and  selling  home  goods  secured  at 
the  Mid-Year  Merchandising  Convention.  These  are: 

1.  MODERN  MERCHANDISING  OF  FURNITURE 
AND  BEDDING 

2.  HOW  TO  SELL  FLOOR  COVERINGS 
MORE  EFFECTIVELY  AND  PROFITABLY 

3.  HOW  DEPARTMENT  STORES  CAN  GET  A 
BIGGER  AND  MORE  PROFITABLE  APPLIANCE 
AND  TELEVISION  VOLUME 

They  are  a  "must"  for  every  store,  and  are  now  available 
to  members  at  $2.00  per  copy,  3  for  $5.00;  to  non-members 
at  $3.50  each. 


Raymond  Munsch 
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■mingto^ 


\M  asked  for  it 
now  here  it  is! 


WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE 

MIRACLE  TAB 


More  than  3  years  of  work  and  motional  campaign  will  stimulate 
more  than  2  millions  of  dollars  a  high  degree  of  customer  interest 
have  gone  into  the  development  and  action. 

of  this  ALL  NEW  Remington  If  you  haven’t  already  received 
Portable  Typewriter.  your  copy,  ask  your  Remington 

Its  new,  exclusive  design  will  Rand  Dealer  Sales  Division  repre- 
be  a  "stopper”  on  your  counter,  sentative  for  the  colorful  bro- 
This  new  design  is  packed  with  chure  "You  Asked  For  It”. 

15  exclusive  and  plus  value  fea-  This  brochure  carries  a  full 
tures  that  make  it  the  standout  description  of  the  ALL  NEW 
portable  value  of  the  industry.  Remington  Personal  together 
A  strong  advertising  and  pro-  with  plans  for  its  promotion. 


This  keyboard  keyset  tabulator  sets  and 
clears  tab  stops  from  the  keyboard  with 
one  key  operation !  Takes  all  guess  work 
out  of  tab  setting— speeds  the  operation, 
adds  to  typing  convenience. 


DEALER  SALESl 
DIVISION  $ 


STORES 
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PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES 


THREE  NEW  OPERATING  MANUALS 

Published  by  the  Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups,  NRDGA 

1.  GEARING  OPERATIONS  FOR  MORE  SALES  AND 
LESS  EXPENSE 

$3.50  to  members  $5.00  to  non-members 

2.  PERSONNEL  TECHNIQUES  FOR  INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 

$3.50  to  members  $5.00  to  non-members 

3.  OPERATING  MAJOR  WORKROOMS 

$4.00  to  members  $6.00  to  non-members 

The  Complete  Set  ^member  price!  $9.00 

These  manuals  reflect  the  thinking  and  experience  of  ex¬ 
perts,  as  developed  at  the  1949  Mid-Year  Conference  of 
the  Store  AAanogement  and  Personnel  Groups,  NRDGA. 


Hearn’s  has  recruited  an  old  City  Stores  merchandiser, 
Morris  Blumenthal,  formerly  in  chaise  of  the  basement  op¬ 
eration  at  Loveman  it  Loeb,  Birmingham.  Blumenthal  as 
basement  merchandise  manager  will  su|)ervise  a  strictly  cash 
operation,  featuring  all  types  of  soft  lines. 

Mocy  Health  Plan.  For  some  7,000  employees  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  in  four  New  York  stores,  last  month  brought 
a  new  health  plan  which  their  union  described  as  “as  fine 
a  health  insurance  program  as  exists  anywhere  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field.”  The  plan  was  worked  out  by  a 
joint  union-company  committee,  and  is  insured  by  three  of 
New  York’s  big  hospital  services.  All  members  of  the  Macy 
union.  Local  1-S,  Unaffiliated,  are  protected  under  the  new 
program  which  is  financed  by  a  52.3  cents  per  week  per  em¬ 
ployee  contribution  by  Macy’s  and*  an  additional  monthly 
contribution  by  the  union.  Non-union  employees  may  also 
sign  up  on  a  voluntary  basis  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  f>er  month 
per  employee,  the  store  carrying  all  other  expanses  involved. 

Benefits  are  extended  to  eligible  dependents  as  well  as 
employees  and  include:  Maternity  benefits;  doctors’  bills 
for  surgical  care  up  to  $225  for  one  operation,  $450  for  con¬ 
current  operations;  non-surgical  care  in  hospitals  up  to  an 
aggregate  of  201  days  within  the  contract  year  of  each 
employee.  Under  the  Macy  sick-leave  plan  employees  re¬ 
ceive  %  of  their  base  pay  to  a  $40  maximum  for  26  weeks, 
whether  the  employee  is  ill  at  home  or  in  the  hospital. 

DDT  Givoaway.  Store  police  in  Goldblatt’s  14  Chicago 
stores  had  their  hands  full  one  day  last  month  trying  to 
control  the  crowds  that  jammed  the  chain’s  paint  depart¬ 
ments  in  response  to  an  ad  placed  in  the  local  papers. 
Day  before  the  Goldblatt  ad  announced  the  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  80,000  units  of  DDT,  valued  at  $59,000.  Sherwin- 
Williams  had  joined  Goldblatt’s  in  offering  the  DDT  in 
the  interest  of  public  health  for  use  to  help  fight  the  spread 
of  disease  by  insects.  Only  limitation  on  the  free  distribu- 
tin,  one  unit  only  to  each  customer. 


Gurm-Loss  Stora.  “You  may  shop  at  Garland’s  in  Germ-len 
Air-free  from  bacteria  and  viruses  which  usually  cause 
colds,  flu,  ‘strep  throat’,  pneumonia,  and  many  other  ill- 
nesses.”  So  read  an  August  9th  ad  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  It  continued:  “Now  at  Garland’s,  the  only  retail 
store  in  St.  Louis  to  provide  you  with  this  unique  protec¬ 
tion,  you  can  shop  in  cool,  air-conditioned,  germless  com¬ 
fort.  Fresh  as  mountain-air,  odorless,  invisible,  harmless, 
Glycol  Vaj5or  protects  you  while  you’re  in  our  store  and, 
according  to  leading  scientific  articles,  fortifies  you  against 
air-borne  germs  and  viruses  for  some  time  after  you  leave 
our  purified  air.” 

Besides  an  influx  of  interested  customers.  Garland  is 
counting  on  a  big  improvement  in  employee  health  and  a 
marked  reduction  in  absences  due  to  colds  and  various  bac¬ 
terial  and  virus  infections.  The  glycol  vapor  which  is  being 
spiayed  into  the  store  through  its  air  conditioning  system 
has  a  lethal  effect  on  germs;  furthermore,  the  employees  who 
breathe  in  the  vapor  all  day  long  will  be  fortified  against 
contracting  respiratory  infections  for  several  hours  after 
they  leave  the  store.  Records  kept  over  varying  p>eriods  of 
time  show  that  where  the  vap>orizers  have  been  installed 
employee  absences  have  fallen  off  an  average  of  50  per  cent. 

Research  on  the  germicidal  effect  of  the  glycol  spray  has 
been  going  on  for  eight  or  ten  years.  It  was  tried  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  the  Army  during  the  war,  and  since  then  in 
hospitals  and  in  industrial  plants,  esp>ecially  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  houses,  where  a  sterile  atmosphere  is  required. 
Garland’s  is  the  latest  addition  to  a  small  group  of  stores 
which  are  using  the  installation— J.  L.  Hudson,Shillito  and 
G.  Fox  &  Co.  are  among  them. 

For  factory  and  commercial  use  the  vaporizer  works 
through  the  air  conditioning  or  air  circulating  system.  The 
Air  Purification  Service  Corp.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  makes 
and  installs  the  machines,  now  has  on  the  market  a  small 
portable  unit  as  well,  for  use  in  homes  and  offices.  This  is 
called  the  Vapor  Roll;  uses  glycol-impregnated  rolls  of  tape, 
and  is  merely  plugged  into  an  electric  outlet  for  operation. 
The  industrial  installation  costs  about  $400;  the  home  and 
office  unit  about  $50. 

Tangerine  Is  for  Tension.  Colors  talk  a  language  that  cus¬ 
tomers  understand— that  is,  they  react  to  it  unconsciously, 
and  their  behavior  is  strongly  influenced  by  it.  If  you  select 
exactly  the  right  tint  for  a  wall,  it  will  say  as  clearly  as  any 
sign:  “Make  up  your  mind,  madam,  and  stop  dawdling.” 
Or,  if  you  choose,  the  color  you  use  on  the  floor  can  say: 
“We’ve  a  lot  more  beautiful  things  to  show  you— settle  down 
and  make  yourself  at  home.”  If  you  want  the  customer  to 
turn  to  the  left  when  she  enters  your  front  door,  your  color 
scheme  can  take  her  by  the  hand  and  lead  her  that  way. 
If  you’d  like  to  tell  her  tactfully:  “Here’s  a  department 
where  the  merchandise  is  smart  and  pretty,  but  the  price 
won’t  scare  you,”  you  can  get  that  message  over  instantane¬ 
ously— there’s  a  specific  color  which  will  do  the  job. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  to  know  what  color  will  do 
which  job.  Ken  White  Associates,  New  York  designers,  say 
they  have  it  all  figured  out.  They’ve  made  a  minute  study 
of  people’s  reactions  to  color,  classified  their  findings  accord- 
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MAGNESIUM  EQUIPMENT 
SPUDWAY  CONVEYORS 
UTIUTY  CHECKING  STANDS 
SHIN  ADD-A.UCTION  TABIES 
A  PATRICK  IRONS 


FEATURE-ITEMS,  Inc. 

1225  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.,  HOWARD  LOVETT,  PRES. 

Sand  Tor  Oor  Catalo*’O0  of  Many  llomt 

Specializing  in  Dept.  Store  Expense  Saving  Equipment 


CONT'N4l-RAIL 
LEE  HANGER  HOLDERS 
KASCO  HANGER  RACKS 
STORAGE  FOR  HANGERS 
E-Z.CLOTH  ROLUR 


STORES 


SAVE  MONEY 


CONTIN-U-RAIL 


SAVE  TIME 


TRADE  MARK 


FEATURE-ITEMS,  Inc.,  Howard  E.  Lovett,  Pres.,  1225  Broadway,  New  York  1 


Contin-U-rail  is  the  perfected  design 
gained  through  the  experience  of  the 
many  installations  of  continuous  hang¬ 
ing  roil  which  hove  recently  been 
mode."^  Contin-U-rail  gives  you  the 
benefits  of  sensible  mechanization 
designed  particularly  for  Retailing. 
Contin-U-rail  speeds  up  and  simplifies 
the  handling  of  Ready-to-Wear,  saves 
space,  assures  order,  and  increases 
production. 

*Nam«t  upon  raquatl. 


RECEIVING  A  MARKING  ROOMS 
MSN  A  WOMEN'S  ALTERAT.ON 
STOCKROOMS  A  FUR  VAULTS 


Potants  Appliad  for. 


No  pipe  threading  or  welding  is  needed. 
Any  length  %  or  1 "  pipe  laid  on  Rail  Sup¬ 
port  is  fastened  with  self  threading  screw. 
Support  from  ceiling  or  floor— double  or 
single  hanging. 


Harkin9  and  ln,p action 

TYPICAL  LAYOUT 

Estimates  and  Plans  Made 
Without  Obligation 


RAIL  SUPPORT 
Any  langth  %  or  1"  pipa 
loid  on,  fastanad  easily. 


ONE  WAY  DROP  SWITCH 
Either  automatic  drop 
or  stationary. 


BALL  BEARING  TROLLEY 
Any  langth.  Use  optianal 
ar  for  gravity  system. 


SELF  LOCKING  LINE  SWITCH 
Pull  cord  for  change.  Re¬ 
mote  control  possible. 


UGHTER 

35%  than  A'uminwm 
50%  than  Wood 
75%  than  STEEL 


MAGNESIUM 


STRONGER 

Comparoblo  to  Steal  in  Vekima 
Life  Tima  Investment 


GARMENT  RACKS 

Stockrooms  —  Whealars  to  SolasRoor 
Easy  to  Handle — Strong — Light — Frame  Welded 
Construction  Never  Wobbly — Ship  knock  down 
assembled  by  Airplane  Permanent  Locknuts 


THE  FEATHER  WEIGHT  METAL 

(Magnex  Trade  Mark) 

Does  Not  Dent  Like  Aluminum  or  Steel 
First  Cost  —  Last  Cost 


PORTABLE  TABLES 

Mark,  and  Rac.  —  Transfer  to  Solas 

Elasy  In  and  Out  Stock  Aisles — Elevators — Best 
Wheels  (2),  Brake  Type — SI*  long — 22*  wide — 
36*  to  Top  Shelf. 


TRANSFER  TRUCKS 

Worahouso  —  Branch  Store 


Built  for  Hard  Usage — Light  Weight — Weather¬ 
proof — Lock  Hasp— Garment  Rail. 

Siie:  61*  High:  46*  Long;  25*  Wide. 

Price  $197.50. 


Platform:  4  ft.,  $38.50;  6  ft.,  $47.00  ;  8  ft.,  $59.00 
Regular  Straight:  8  ft.  to  18  ft.,  $2.00  per  ft. 
Extension:  20  ft..  24  ft.,  28  ft..  $2.50  per  ft. 
Step:  4  ft.,  $30.00;  6  ft.,  $35.00;  8  ft.,  $45.00; 
10  ft..  $55.00. 


Without  Back,  $87.50. 

Without  Back  and  Ends,  $77.50. 


MARKING  MACHINE  STANDS 

Taka  Machine  to  the  Work 


Shelf  in  Center  on  Request — Easily  moved — Saves 
Time — Best  Casters  (2),  Brake  Type — Correct 
center  gravity — No  tip. 

Si-e:  15*  X  18*  x  36*:  Price  $39.50. 


In  Lasalle  &  Koch’s  college  promotion  the  12  sigru  of  the  zodiac  Davison’s  of  Atlanta  has  been  piling  up  record  days  ever  sirue  the  ^ 
formed  the  motif  for  wirtdow  and  interior  decoration,  newspaper  opening  of  its  new  store  on  August  IS.  The  whole  town  was  invited 

ads  emd  fashion  show.  Each  of  a  bank  of  12  windows  featured  one  to  a  party  on  opening  night,  and  most  of  it  came.  Keynoting  the 

zodiaceU  sign,  giving  characteristics  associated  by  astrologers  xvith  light-heartedness  of  the  occasion  was  a  cage  suspended  in  the 

the  sign  and  a  suggestion  for  a  career,  along  with  campus  clothes,  middle  of  the  main  floor,  containing  two  beautifully  colored  pea- 

The  newspaper  promotion  broke  with  a  full  page  ad,  headlined:  cocks  and  the  pleased  anrumncement:  “We’re  as  proud  as  a - 

“Your  College  Forecast  Is  in  the  Stars.”  Entertainment  and  souvenirs  were  lavish  all  through  the  store. 


ing  to  different  educational  and  economic  levels,  and  an¬ 
nounce  that  they’re  all  set  to  put  this  knowledge  to  work. 
In  the  color  selection  system  called  Theaco,  White  has  di¬ 
vided  colors  into  five  major  groups.  These  are:  the  control 
group,  used  chiefly  for  purposes  of  directing  traffic;  the  pro¬ 
motional  group,  or  attention-getters;  the  utility  group,  for 
non-fashion  merchandise;  the  fashion  group,  to  convey  the 
idea  of  beauty  and  freshness  in  medium-priced  lines;  and 
the  style  group,  for  emphasizing  sophistication.  Each  group 
contains  nine  different  individual  cblors. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  color  control  by  Theaco  is  a 
shoe  salon  redecorated  by  the  White  organization.  Here 
the  management  didn’t  want  customers  to  dawdle  too  long 
over  their  selections,  since  it  was  a  popular  priced  operation 
which  couldn’t  afford  the  leisurely  selling  methods  of  a  high 
fashion  shop.  Using  the  Theaco  findings.  White  installed 
a  free  standing  wall  facing  the  chairs  in  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ment,  painted  it  a  tangerine  pink.  This  maintains  the  nec¬ 
essary  fashion  note,  but  its  primary  purpose  is  to  create  a 
mildly  tense  feeling  in  the  shopper  after  she  has  faced  it  for 
approximately  15  minutes.  By  that  time— though  presum¬ 
ably  she  never  guesses  why— she  wants  to  conclude  her  busi¬ 
ness  and  get  out  of  there. 


for  hanging  ready-to-wear  in  receiving  and  marking  rooms, 
stock  rooms,  etc.  This  is  the  simplest  installation  of  its 
kind  so  far  developed.  Its  main  expense-saving  feature  is  a 
unique  support  which  eliminates  all  fitting,  cutting,  thread¬ 
ing  and  welding  in  the  installation.  Merchandise  movement 
from  feeder  to  main  line  rail  is  controlled  by  a  simple  switch 
system.  A  ball  bearing  trolley  is  also  available  with  this 
system  to  sp)eed  up  the  merchandise  flow  and  facilitate  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  goods. 

Lovett  established  his  equipment  supply  house  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  after  30  years  in  the  retail  store  management 
field.  The  Contin-U-Rail  is  the  end-product  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  installing  rail  systems  for  stores  all 
over  the  country.  Another  of  the  many  improvements  he 
has  introduced  into  retail  receiving  and  marking  rooms 
during  the  past  year  is  a  line  of  magnesium  equipment- 
garment  wheelers,  {K)rtabie  racks,  marking  tables  and  mark¬ 
ing  machine  stands,  transfer  trucks  and  ladders.  With  this 
feather-weight  metal,  Lovett  points  out,  safety  hazards  are 
greatly  reduced  and  work  made  lighter  and  speedier.  This 
is  especially  important  for  the  women  employees. 


Receiving  Room  Expense-Saver.  One  reason  for  the  slow 
development  of  mechanized  handling  in  department  stores 
has  been  the  lack  of  equipment  specifically  designed  for 
store  needs.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  of  Howard 
Lovett,  president  of  Feature  Items,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
Lovett  has  set  out  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  latest  con¬ 
tribution  of  his  firm  to  expense-saving  equipment  for  stores 
is  the  Contin-U-Rail,  an  overhead  continuous  rail  system 


No  More  Snow  Bunnies.  “Snow  bunnies,’’  in  ski  parlance, 
are  people  who  just  don’t  know  the  skiing  score— who  don’t 
know  a  slalom  from  a  Christiania,  a  pole  from  a  chair-lift- 
When  these  types  turn  up  among  the  salespeople  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  ski  shops,  they  are  a  serious  trial  to  experienced 
ski-ers  and  obviously  of  no  use  whatever  to  hopeful  begin¬ 
ners  in  search  of  advice.  A  new  enterprise,  the  Landman 
Ski  Service,  gets  under  way  this  fall,  whose  commendable 
aim  is  to  improve  ski  shop  service. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 
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In  Good  Housekeeping^ 


In  Ladies'  Home  Journal 


In  Saturday  Evening  Post 


Left:  "Safe-Tie”,  a  protective  deince  for  infants,  safeguards  them  against  danger  of  smothering  in  blankets  when  left  alone.  Some 
WfiOO  infant  deaths  from  this  cause  are  reported  annually  in  V.  S.  (Safe-Tie  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.)  Center:  “Crony”  Knitting  Box, 
to  make  Argyle  krutting  a  pleasure.  Eliminates  dangling  bobbins,  twisting  arul  tangling.  (Progressive  Enterprises,  Los  Angeles.} 
Right:  “Wur-Ket”  modular  display  unit.  There  are  8  basic  modules  (6  shoivn  here),  combinations  of  which  are  said  to  provide  all 
the  types  of  display  fixtures  a  store  can  use.  (Wurdeman  &  Becket,  Los  Angeles.) 


From  October  to  March  each  subscribing  store  will  re-  vision  commercials  called  “Pattern  Magic  with  Wool’’  is 
ceive  a  weekly  news  letter  for  the  use  of  sales  personnel.  This  being  offered  free  for  department  store  use  by  the  McCall 
will  explain  ski  terms,  describe  coming  ski  events  and  locales,  Corp.  and  the  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.  There  are  ten  40-second 
and  provide  advance  information  on  new  equipment  and  spots,  with  time  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  for 
accessories.  From  December,  when  the  season  gets  under  the  store  message.  Theme  of  the  series  is  how  easy  it  is  to 
way  in  earnest,  until  March,  the  store  will  get  a  weekly  tele-  do  your  own  sewing.  Five  of  the  film  sequences  show  how 
gram  listing  major  ski  jumps  in  the  country,  forecasting  to  choose  and  cut  patterns;  five  are  devoted  to  the  advant- 
snow,  weather  and  road  conditions  in  each  place,  and  de-  ages  of  using  wool.  In  each  community  one  store  may  have 
scribing  accommodations  available,  special  events  planned,  the  films  exclusively  for  one  season, 
etc.  Jumbo  blow-ups  of  the  telegram  will  be  furnished  for 

ski  shop  display.  Finally,  the  Landman  Ski  Service  will  Palm  Beach— New  Name,  Better  Fabric.  As  of  September  1. 

help  stores  plan  special  events,  dry  ski  schools,  etc.  the  name  of  the  Clothing  Branch  of  Goodall-Sanford,  Inc., 

The  service  is  offered  by  David  and  Joan  Landman,  became  Palm  Beach  Co.  At  the  same  time,  the  company 

authors  of  “Where  to  Ski’’,  which  Houghton  Mifflin  is  pub-  introduced  improvements  in  the  fabric,  adding  mohair  and 
fishing  this  month.  The  Landmans  are  also  the  “Mr.  and  nylon  and  achieving  wrinkle-resistance. 

Mrs.  Ski’’  of  Vogue  Magazine. 

IBM  Service.  Coincident  with  the  announcement  of  several 
new  products.  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  has 
published  a  series  of  booklets  describing  the  use  of  its  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  services  it  offers.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  New  York  office,  590  Madison  Avenue,  of  literature 
on  the  following  items  and  services:  The  IBM  Cardatype, 
the  IBM  Accounting  Machine  with  wheel  printing,  the 
Card-Programmed  Electronic  Calculator,  the  Electronic  Sta¬ 
tistical  Machine,  the  Card  Punch,  the  Electronic  Collator, 
the  Consecutive  Spacing  Time  Recorder,  the  Electric  Execu¬ 
tive  Typewriter,  the  IBM  Service  Bureau,  the  improved 
Accounting  Machine  that  prints  three  lines  from  one  IBM 
card.  There  is  also  a  general  booklet  on  IBM  service. 


Brightast  Tios  in  th«  World.  The  “daylight  fluorescent’’ 
colors  which  created  a  furore  a  couple  of  seasons  ago  when 
introduced  in  swimwear  by  the  Gantner  &  Mattern  Co.  of 
San  Francisco  are  due  to  appear  soon  in  many  more  articles 
of  wearing  apparel.  The  Aberfoyle  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
been  authorized  by  Switzer  Brothers  of  Cleveland,  holders  of 
the  patent,  to  produce  the  yarns.  Aberfoyle  plans  to  offer 
them,  in  nylon  and  in  acetate,  for  anklets,  hat  bands,  scarves, 
sweaters,  ties,  rugs,  susp>enders,  knitted  T-shirts  and  a  host 
of  other  items.  The  yarns  are  being  supplied  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  under  patent  and  trademark  licensing  arrangements  and 
more  than  a  dozen  firms  have  already  been  licensed  to  use 
them.  Wearing  apparel  made  of  the  high-visibility  materials 
will  carry  the  trademark  “Coldfire’’;  other  items  will  be 
trademarked  “Day-Glo.” 

11th  Postur*  W««k.  National  Posture  Week  is  scheduled  for 
October  17  to  October  22.  Theme  is  “Better  Posture  Keeps 
You  in  Good  Standing.”  The  promotion  is  sponsored  by 
S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  which  is  distributing  a 
Planning  Guide  to  retailers.  The  event  is  in  its  11th  year. 

Cheapar  Air  Froight.  Skyways  Freight  Forwarding  Corp-. 
H—  Tolavision  for  Fabric  Doportmonts.  A  series  of  tele-  the  first  small-package  air  freight  forwarder  in  the  New  York 


Stationery  Department  Helps.  Free  newspaper  mats  for 
advertising  during  National  Letter  Writing  Week,  October 
16  to  22,  are  available  from  the  Paper  Stationery  &  Tablet 
Manufacturers  Association,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Prizes  are  offered  for  writing  paper  window  displays  during 
the  week.  Contest  closes  November  12. 


A  Statement 

from  Elmer  L.  Ward 

President 

Goodall- Sanford,  Inc. 

I  AM  PLEASED  to  express  my  grateful  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  several  interested  Retailers  who 
suggested  that  we  change  the  name  of  the 
Gothing  division  of  Goodall-Sanford, Inc.,  from 
Goodall  Company  to  Palm  Beach  Company.  Palm 
Beach  is  an  est£iblished  thought  in  the  public's 
mind  and  means  a  specific  light-weight  Sum¬ 
mer  suit  to  millions  of  consumers.  It  has  pio¬ 
neered,  and  it  represents  a  lighter  way  of  living 
to  the  men  of  America.  It  is  the  greatest  name 
in  the  field  ...  an  enviable  name.  Rather  than 
confuse  the  consumer’s  mind  by  tying -in  the 
name  with  Goodall,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  simple,  compelling,  dominant  approach  would 
be  more  effective. 

I  proposed  this  change  to  our  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  and  the  result  is  this  announcement: 

**Oii  September  1,  1949,  the  name  of 

the  Clothing  branch  of  Goodall-Sanibrd, 

Inc.,  became  Palm  Beach  Company.** 

This  important  change  takes  place  at  the  time 
that  we  are  so  proud  to  introduce  to  you  our 
new  and  revolutionary  Palm  Beach  fabric. 

The  new  Palm  Beach  has  the  plus  values  of 
mohair  and  nylon  added  to  its  viscose  and 
acetate  content.  It  has  a  “third  dimension”. . . 
instead  of  being  flat,  it  has  depth  and  character. 
It  has  resilience  ...  is  really  wrinkle-resistant. 
Gone  are  the  days  of  the  Palm  Beach  that 
wrinkled.  It  has  a  worstedy- crisp  feel  yet  is 
wonderfully  smooth.  Gone  are  the  days  of  the 
scratch. 


These  advances  have  been  achieved  through 
an  exclusive  blend  of  mohair  and  man-made 
fibers  including  nylon  —  through  the  patented 
Goodall  ”Fiber-Lok”  process  by  which  strong, 
resilient  mohair  becomes  a  springy  core  spun 
inside  the  smooth  rayon  and  nylon  —  through 
spinning,  weaving  and  finishing  on  the  worsted 
system.  This  cloth  has  been  fashioned  into  a 
luxury-lined  suit  and  into  an  entirely  wash¬ 
able  suit  in  a  wide  selection  of  patterns,  plus 
a  color  range  of  plain  cloths.  To  do  justice  to 
this  fabric,  the  construction  of  the  suit  has 
been  vastly  improved. 

Palm  beach  company  now  affords  the  Retailer 
a  broader  Merchandising  Plan.  Our  company 
will  promote  and  style  not  only  for  summer, 
but  for  spring  and  summer,  springweave  has 
been  supplemented  with  new  patterns  as  well 
as  deep  and  attractive  solid  shades,  many  of 
which  contain  nylon,  sunfrost  will  be  styled 
in  several  new  ranges  combining  fine  worsted 
yarns,  kid  mohair  and  man-made  fibers  in  its 
fabric  construction.  Our  popular  resortweave 
has  been  planned  to  meet  the  new  and  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  a  feather  weight,  homespun- 
textured  fabric  for  sport  jackets  and  slacks. 

In  addition  to  our  extensive  national  and 
cooperative  advertising,  we  have  revised  our 
price  range  to  afford  the  Retailer  a  full  40% 
markup,  plus  improved  terms.  Our  vertical 
operation  from  the  blending  of  yarns  and  weav¬ 
ing  of  fabrics  in  our  own  mills  at  Sanford, 
Maine,  to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product 
to  your  store,  enables  us  to  offer  you  this  re¬ 
markable  merchandising  program  at  prices 
that  will  compel  consumer  appreciation. 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  new  Palm 
Beach  will  establish  a  far  more  clear-cut  leader¬ 
ship  for  this  famous  brand — and  that  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  profitable  and  pleasant  for  both  you 
the  Retailer,  and  us  the  Palm  Beach  Company. 


PRESIDENT 


stores 
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area,  began  operation  in  mid-August.  Merchandise  is 
shipped  on  scheduled  air  lines  from  the  New  York  freight 
terminal  to  terminals  in  various  cities,  there  transferred  to 
trucks  which  carry  it  to  store  door  within  a  radius  of  several 
hundred  miles.  Morris  Shapiro,  president  of  Skyways,  says 
his  rates,  from  New  York  terminal  to  store  door,  are  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  the  fastest  rail  transf>ortation  service. 
As  an  example.  Skyways’  rate  to  Chicago  for  a  25  pound 
package  is  $2.93.  Rates  are  scaled  from  one  to  99  pounds; 
involve  no  minimum  charge. 

Skyways  will  service  23  major  cities.  These  are  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Ft.  Worth,  Houston, 
Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Portland,  St.  Louis, 
San  Antonio,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  St.  Paul, 
Tampa  and  West  Palm  Beach. 


of  Lustrex  . . .  E-Z-Do’s  new  line  of  nursery  furniture,  called 
Animal  Kingdom,  and  decorated  with  storyland  animals  . . . 
Progressive  Enterprises’  Crony  Knitting  Box,  designed  to 
take  all  the  headache  out  of  knitting  Argyle  socks  and 
sweaters  .  .  .  Will  &  Baumer’s  new  candle  packaging,  two 
matched  Taperlite  Candles  in  a  cellophane-covered  contain¬ 
er  ..  .  Diplomat  Tie  Co.’s  new  line  of  ties,  decorated  with 
World  Tour  Scenes  (Eiffel  Tower,  Taj  Mahal,  etc.)  .  .  . 
Shatlane,  a  plastic  handbag  holder  that  anchors  the  bag 
securely  to  restaurant  tables,  etc.;  folds  away  into  purse; 
retails  at  75  cents.  Big  promotion  by  Ardyne  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Milwaukee;  good  point  of  sale  displays  ...  A  wrist 
camera,  called  Pixie,  straps  on  the  wrist  like  a  watch;  retails 
around  $5;  uses  black  and  white  or  color  him;  exp>ected  to 
be  a  fad  with  college  crowd;  manufactured  by  Wm.  R. 
Whittaker,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  of  Monsanto’s  Lustrex. 


Simpiiflod  Display  Units.  A  modular  system  of  installing 
display  racks  and  cases,  using  only  eight  basic  units,  has  been 
designed  by  Walter  Wurdeman  and  Welton  Becket,  Cali¬ 
fornia  architects  and  store  designers.  It’s  called  Wur-Ket. 
Combinations  of  the  eight  units  are  said  to  provide  all  the 
display  and  counter  hxtures  which  a  department  store  needs. 
The  hxtures  will  be  introduced  for  the  hrst  time  in  Buffum’s 
new  store  in  Santa  Ana,  a  Wurdeman  &  Becket  design  job. 

$1.98  "Miracl*."  Big  news  in  the  lingerie  held  last  month 
was  the  introduction  of  a  $1.98  slip,  made  of  a  combination 
acetate  rayon  and  nylon  in  a  four-gore  bias  cut  and  with 
all-nylon  seams.  Stardust,  Inc.,  the  manufacturer,  calls  this 
the  “Miracle  Slip,’’  and  sends  it  into  the  world  backetl  by 
a  huge  national  advertising  campaign. 

Sofoty  for  Infants.  A  new  method  of  safeguarding  small  in¬ 
fants  when  left  alone  is  being  marketed  by  the  Safe-Tie  Co., 
Anderson,  Ind.  Invented  by  a  doctor  whose  baby  almost 
smothered  in  its  blanket,  “Safe-Tie”  is  a  diap)er-like  device 
with  straps  which  are  easily  fastened  to  the  crib,  bed,  or  car 
seat. 

Vinyl  Do  Luxo.  A  hne  quality  vinyl  fabric  for  upholstering 
has  been  announced  by  Southbridge  Plastics,  Inc.,  makers 
of  Vinatred  Vinyl  Carpeting.  The  new  fabric  is  called 
Vinalon.  The  material  is  notable  for  its  suppleness  and 
tailoring  qualities  and  comes  in  10  colors  adapted  from  the 
new  Color  Palette  of  the  Color  Council  for  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings. 

Low-Cost  Gold  Stamping.  For  the  monogramming  section 
of  the  stationery  department,  a  new  gold-stamping  press, 
extra  simple  to  operate,  has  been  announced  by  the  Wynn 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  press  is  electrically 
heated  and  swings  quickly  from  typesetting  to  printing  pjosi- 
tion,  taking  the  waiting  time  out  of  gold  stamping  according 
to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  suggested  not  only  for  monogram¬ 
ming  service  but  for  stamping  advertising  messages,  trade 
marks,  etc. 

Homs.  Fredart  Paper  Co.’s  Christmas  gift  paper,  balsam- 
scented  .  .  .  Plastex  Corp.’s  plastic  cocktail  shaker,  molded 
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BOOKS 

The  Department  Store  Story.  By  Frank  M.  May- 
field;  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.;  260  pp. 

The  president  of  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney  has  written 
a  book  of  considerable  charm— what  is  more  unusual,  one  = 
that  has  equal  appeal  for  old-timers  in  retailing  and  for  \ 
students.  .The  first  section  of  his  book,  “The  Department  | 
Store’s  Origin”,  carries  the  history  of  retailing  right  into  the  \ 
middle  and  late  19th  century,  when  great  names  were  being  r 
made  in  American  store-keeping.  Mayfield  has  fascinating 
sidelights  of  information  to  offer  on  these  men— for  example, 
the  fact  that  in  an  obscure  small  store  in  Newark  just  before 
the  Civil  War,  there  were  three  employees  whose  names 
were  Benjamin  Altman,  Simon  Bloomingdale,  and  Abraham 
.\braham,  and  who  became  resp)ectively  the  founders  of  B. 
Altman  8c  Co.,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  and  Abraham  &  Straus. 

After  giving  a  third  of  his  book  to  history  and  colorful  I 
anecdote,  Mayfield  turns  to  store  organization  and  store  op  j 
erations;  and  these  two  sections,  solid  with  information  but  | 
informal  in  tone,  make  a  better  guide  through  the  intrica-  t 
cies  of  retailing  than  some  of  the  formidable  text  books 
which  are  put  into  student  hands.  For  one  thing,  the  author 
seems  not  to  have  missed  a  single  one  of  the  outside  aids  and 
services  available  to  the  retailer— the  trade  associations,  buy-  * 
ing  offices,  store  designers,  placement  ser\’ices,  fashion  guides, 
etc. 

Mayfield  closes  his  book  with  a  chapter  he  calls  “Charms 
of  the  Department  Store”,  and  here  he  makes  explicit  the 
love  of  the  job  which  colors  every  sentence  of  his  book.  The 
chapter  yields  a  quotation  of  sp}ecial  aptness  for  this  worri¬ 
some  September  of  1949: 

“The  department  store  is  no  place  for  the  timid  soul  who 
wants  to  balance  the  books,  achieve  the  perfect  answer  and 
go  home  to  rest.  .  .  .  The  business  requires  courage  because 
it  inevitably  involves  risk.  You  can  always  play  safe  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  but  if  you  play  too  safe,  too  often  and  too  loi^ 
you  will  awaken  one  fine  day  and  find  that  your  customers 
(not  to  sp>eak  of  your  compietition)  have  left  you  far  behind. 

.  . .  The  intelligent,  alert  buyer  or  merchandiser  . . .  reduces 
odds  and  risks  to  a  minimum  and  then  takes  the  calculated 
risks  he  deems  necessary  to  the  opieration  of  an  alert  de¬ 
partment  and  store.”  — H.K.M. 

September,  1949 
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Kaufman-Strau^ 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

buys  ^  Escalators 

INCREASES  ORIGINAL  OTIS  INSTALLATION 
OF  ''32R''  ESCALATORS  FROM  SIX  TO  EIGHT 

The  original  installation  of  six  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATORS  in  the  Kaufman* 
Straus  Company  department  store  provided  modern  free-Row  vertical 
transportation  from  the  first  floor  to  the  third,  including  the  mezzanine. 
First  floor  traffic  congestion  was  relieved.  Upper  floor  traffic  density  was 
increased.  And  all  sales  areas  benefited.  Otis  EKalators  proved  once  again 
that  the  way  to  induce  casual  shoppers  to  visit  upper  floors  is  to  reach 
down  and  bring  them  up  with  vertical  transportation  that  is  always  avail* 
able,  always  invitingly  attractive. 

Now,  two  additional  OTIS  "32R"  ESCALATORS  are  attracting  new 
customers  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  floor.  This  Kaufman*Straus  success 
story  can  be  duplicated  in  your  store  —  forge  or  smalll  Interested?  Contact 
any  OTIS  office.  Or  write  for  Bulletin  B-742*V.  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
260  1 1  th  Avenue,  New  York  1 ,  N.  Y. 

STORES 
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Unobtrusive  dijfuser  installation,  good  lighting  pat¬ 
tern  in  Simnums  display  rooms,  Merchandise  Mart. 


Trouble  with  your  air  conditioning  system? 
If  your  store  climate  wasn't  everything  it 
should  have  been  this  past  summer,  you'll 
probably  find  the  answer  to  your  problem 
in  this  article  by  a  welMcnown  authority 
on  man-made  weather. 


'l3£MtMB£R  ihe  advertising  that 
accompanied  the  first  commercial 


air  conditioning  installations  back  in 
the  early  ’30’s?  The  big  signs  shouted, 
“20  Degrees  Cooler  Inside’’,  “Never 
Over  70  Degrees’’,  and  so  on.  And  the 
results?  Not  so  good.  At  first  the  bally¬ 
hoo  attracted  patronage.  But  eventu¬ 
ally  managers  of  such  establishments 
noted  a  sharp  drop  in  business  re¬ 
ceipts.  They  also  found  that  custom¬ 
ers  sedulously  avoided  certain  areas. 
And  a  check  of  these  sections  revealed 
that  they  were  usually  under-cooled. 


sired  results,  for  when  conditions  were 
rectified  in  one  section,  new  trouble- 
spots  usually  developed  elsewhere. 
Even  in  cases  where  the  owners  them¬ 
selves  considered  their  experiments 
successful,  patrons  continued  to  com¬ 
plain  of  discomfort. 

This  is  not  now  surprising  in  view 
of  present-day  knowledge  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning.  For  it  is  now  known  that  to 
be  efficient,  air  conditioning  must  af¬ 
ford  maximum  comfort  to  the  patron 
at  all  times,  yet  no  sharp  change  in  the 
climate  should  be  felt  by  a  person  en- 


shows  the  relation  that  should  be 
maintained  between  indoor  and  out- 
door  conditions. 

If  an  air  conditioning  installation  is 
causing  trouble  and  there  are  com- 
plaints  concerning  drafts,  unequalized  ***’ 
temp>eratures,  poor  humidity  control, 
air  stratification,  stale  air  pockets,  or 
other  objectionable  conditions,  a  care- 
ful  check-up  should  be  made. 

Often  an  ordinary  thermometer  and 
a  psychrometer  for  humidity  measure- 
ments  will  verify  that  unsatisfactory 
situations  exist.  By  taking  readings  at 


over<ooled,  or  drafty.  •  tering  or  leaving  the  building.  This  is  various  fxiints  about  the  room,  from  '  ** 


Contractors  tried  to  rectify  these  radical  new  thinking  on  air  condition-  floor  to  ceiling,  one  will  usually  find  t  ^  1 


conditions.  They  installed  dampers  in 
air  ducts,  placed  plaques  in  front  of 
air  duct  openings,  made  new  o|>enings, 
increased  or  decreased  duct  velocities, 
and  tried  other  experiments.  How¬ 
ever,  nothing  seemed  to  bring  the  de- 
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ing— and  it  applies  to  all  ty]>es  of  in¬ 
stallations. 

Air  conditioning  engineers  now 
know  that  interior  climatic  conditions 
must  be  changed  as  the  exterior  con¬ 
ditions  change.  The  table  on  this  page 


Hub  Shoe  Store,  Baltimore 


Correct  Relation  Between  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Weather 


Outdoor  .Average  Indoor  Ckrnditions 

.Vlaximuni  Conditions  To  Be  Maintained 
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By  F.  Honerkamp 

Chief  Engineer, 

Anemoatat  Corporation  of  America 
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wide  temperature  and  humidity  dif¬ 
ferentials. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  type  of  outlets  employed  by 
the  system  to  distribute  the  air.  If  the 
air  enters  the  room  through  grilles, 
registers  or  through  openings  shielded 
by  plaques,  this  may  be  the  source  of 
the  trouble.  On  leaving  such  air  duct 
openings,  cold  air  usually  sweeps  to 
the  Hoor  and  forces  the  warmer  room 
air  to  the  ceilings.  Until  the  velocity  of 
the  cold  incoming  air  subsides,  it  can¬ 
not  mix  with  the  warmer  room  air.  It 
is  like  dropping  a  large  cake  of  ice  in 
a  pail  of  water— temperature  differ¬ 
ences  will  remain  great  for  a  long  time. 
But  if  the  ice  is  pulverized  first,  the 
change  takes  place  uniformly  through¬ 
out  the  pail  of  water.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  to  air. 

The  importance  of  good  air  dif¬ 
fusers  that  can  mix  the  incoming  cold 
air  with  the  warmer  room  air  at  the 
duct  outlet  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Thousands  of  cases  where  trouble  has 
developed  with  old  and  new  air  con¬ 
ditioning  systems  have  been  remedied 
merely  by  replacing  improper  units 

Iwith  scientifically  designed  diffusers. 
Such  units  actually  draw  in  room  air 
And  mix  it  first  with  the  cool  incom- 
[ing  air  before  expelling  the  combina- 
>don  to  occupancy  levels.  This  action 
ilso  prcxluces  draftless  air  condition- 
for  it  keeps  turbulence  adjacent 
_  to  the  diffuser  and  permits  the  incom- 
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How  to  prevent  cold  drafts:  Metal  cones  of  this  cur  diffuser  are  de¬ 
signed  so  that  passage  of  incoming  air  (black  arrows)  through  them 
siphons  a  series  of  counter-currents  of  room  air  (white  arrows)  hack 
into  the  corses.  Simultaneously,  air  expansion  loithin  the  cones  greatly 
reduces  the  incoming  air  velocity.  In  this  way,  the  supply  air  is  pre¬ 
mixed  with  about  a  third  of  its  volume  of  room  csir  within  the  diffuser 
before  the  mixture  is  slowly  and  thoroughly  spread  throughout  the 
room  in  a  draftless  pattern. 


Lighting  plan  and  diffuser  installation  at 
Macy’s  branch  store  in  Jamaica,  New  York. 
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ing  mixture  to  move  outward  into  the 
room  in  a  slow  blanket  pattern.  It’s 
imp>ossible  to  accomplish  the  same  re¬ 
sult  with  registers,  grilles  and  plaques. 

So  much  for  the  discussion  of 
troubles  which  may  be  causing  com¬ 
plaints  with  an  existing  air  condition¬ 
ing  system.  Perhaps  you  are  planning 
a  new  installation— here  are  a  few  tips 
in  that  connection. 

Did  anyone  ever  point  out  that  air 
conditioning  and  lighting  are  closely 
related,  from  the  basic  design  stand¬ 
point?  When  the  cooling  system  of  an 


air  conditioning  system  is  laid  out,  the 
effect  of  artificial  lighting  on  the  temp>- 
erature  rise  must  be  considered,  since 
all  practical  light  sources  generate 
heat. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  total  energy 
from  a  clear-bulb,  gas-filled  lamp  is 
in  radiant  form,  but  not  all  of  this 
radiant  heat  l>ecomes  a  load  upon  the 
cooling  system.  A  portion  of  it  passes 
through  windows  and  some  of  it  strikes 
walls,  ceiling  and  floor  and  is  absorbed 
by  the  building  structure.  The  latter 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PLUS  A  COMPLETE  CHECK-LIST  FOR  PLANNING 
YOUR  '49  CHRISTMAS  OPERATION 
_ ^dorderyow  wp^tod^ay _ 

Leonard  Mongeon 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copy/ies  of  CHRISTAAAS  IDEAS  FOR  SAAALLER 

STORES. 

PRICE  SCHEDULE: 

Members .  $2.00  single  copy 

.  1.75  3  to  5  copies 

.  1.50  6  or  more 

Non-Members .  $3.50  each 


Check  enclosed  Q 
Bill  us  n 


Individual 


Address . 

City,  Zone  and  State  . . . 

Add  2X  for  talot  tax  for  do- 
Uvoriot  within  Now  York  City. 


Make  all  checks  payable  to  the 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


is  partially  dissipated  during  cooler 
night  hours.  Nevertheless,  engineers 
take  into  consideration  the  entire  heat 
load  given  otf  by  artificial  lighting  in 
calculating  cooling  load. 

Lighting  and  air  diffuser  units  are 
closely  associated  in  another  very  im¬ 
portant  way— the  decorative  or  archi¬ 
tectural  plan  should  take  both  into 
consideration  right  from  the  start.  Any 
one  or  a  combination  of  the  three  types 
of  light  sources  now  in  common  use- 
incandescent,  mercury  and  fluorescent 
—has  inherent  characteristics  suitable 
for  specific  uses  and  there  is  a  great 
flexibility  of  choice.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  the  air  diffuser  may  be 
blended  effectively  with  the  artistic 
motif.  Since  design  principles  for 
IcKating  air  diffuser  outlets  generally 
place  these  outlets  at  the  same  Icxration 
as  specified  for  luminaries,  the  two  may 
be  combined  to  give  very  pleasii^ 
effects. 


Suspended  lighting  units  of  'un¬ 
limited  sizes  and  designs  may  be  hung 
from  the  center  feature  of  illuminated 
circular  ceiling  domes,  indirectly 
lighted.  When  low  level  lighting  is 
adequate,  the  cove  can  be  located  at 
the  inner  circle  of  the  ceiling  dome  as 
part  of  the  air  diffuser  unit,  and  when 
more  light  is  needed  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  lamps  installed  around 
the  circumference  of  the  inner  dome 
circle,  the  cove  may  be  placed  at 
the  larger-circumference  outer  circle. 
Lamps  in  these  coves  may  be  wired  for 
alternate  control,  thus  providing  for 
two  or  more  intensities  of  lighting,  or 
for  unusual  color  lighting  effects. 

Reflector  lamps  and  other  similar 
spotlight  devices,  either  of  the  fixed  or 
adjustable  types,  may  also  be  concealed 
in  the  center  section  of  air  diffuser  out¬ 
lets  to  provide  accent  lighting  on  disr 
plays  in  stores,  theatre  lobbies,  and 
similar  locations. 

In  summary:  If  you  are  planning  a 
new  air  conditioning  installation,  we 
hope  you  will  take  this  advice  serious¬ 
ly:  Select  good  diffusers— even  if  they 
cost  more:  and  combine  diffusers  attd 
lighting  for  artistic  effects. 

And  if  you  have  an  air  conditioning 
system  which  is  giving  trouble,  you 
may  find  the  whole  answer  in  your  dif¬ 
fusers.  Check  them  now,  and  replaa 
them  if  necessary,  to  assure  perfect  sell¬ 
ing  weather  next  summer. 
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I  CBoaeratiaii 


By  Robert  Jackson 


Has  your  store  paid  its  annual  trib¬ 
ute  to  crime?  Until  recent  years  it 
was  believed  that  crime  did  not  pay. 
This  myth  has  finally  been  exploded 
by  experts  on  criminal  opieration  in 
the  United  States. 

Courtney  Riley  Cooper  in  “Here’s 
to  Crime”  puts  it  quite  bluntly,  “Any¬ 
one  who  believes  that  crime  does  not 
pay  is  either  naive  or  uninformed. 
Crime  does  pay— and  quite  hand- 
somelyl” 

Annual  tribute  of  big  business  to 


wi  yuwr  voium#  IS  wofth  prot6cting?  Ii  : 
interested  in  this  story  of  how  30  New  York  s 
handle  the  problem  cooperatively.  But  the  job  will 
not  be  done  properly,  says  Mr.  Jackson,  until  there 
is  a  national  retail  protective  association  to  provide 
a  national  pool  of  information. 


loss”.  However,  as  one  manager  of  a 
large  store  bitingly  remarked  when  a 
minor  executive  suggested  his  shortage 
figure  was  largely  book-loss,  “Any  store 
manager  who  believes  his  loss  figure  is 
not  reasonably  accurate  and  is  mainly 
a  result  of  bookkeeping  error  should 


its  great  wall  and  today  we  see  Russia 
repeating  the  same  grave  error  in 
establishing  the  Iron  Curtain.  For¬ 
tunately  for  American  retailing,  top 
management  long  ago  realized  the 
value  in  exchange  of  ideas  and  a  lot 
of  advancement  has  been  made 
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crime  has  never  been  estimated  but  it 
is  certain  that  a  large  share  is  paid  by 
the  retailers.  Latest  statistics  show 
that  every  30  seconds  a  person  is  ar¬ 
rested  for  stealing.  It  has  also  been 
estimated  that  75  {)er  cent  of  those  who 
steal  are  never  apprehended.  A  major 
part  of  these  thefts  is  from  America’s 
retail  stores. 

Another  indication  of  the  inroads 
crime  has  made  on  the  retailer  is 
shown  in  the  current  Harvard  Report 
which  shows  the  average  inventory 
shortage  has  reached  a  new  high  of 
1.5  per  cent.  These  facts  bring  home 
to  progressive  management  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  difficult  problem  now  fac¬ 
ing  the  retail  business,  which  is  already 
fighting  a  receding  margin  of  profit 
and  reduced  gross  business. 

Your  latest  inventory  shortage  fig¬ 
ure  shows,  in  a  general  way,  what  share 
of  tribute  you  are  paying  to  crime. 
Some  retailers  of  course  argue  that  the 
inventory  shortage  figure  is  not  an  ac¬ 
tual  loss  figure  but  represents  “book- 


either  change  his  systems  or  change  his 
executives.” 

Most  retailers,  however,  know  they 
are  suffering  genuine  losses  and  are 
keenly  interested  in  finding  means  of 
solving  their  shortage  problems.  One 
of  the  things  found  effective  in  com¬ 
bating  losses  is  the  joining  together  of 
retail  stores  into  a  mutual  protective 
association  to  fight  malefactors.  The 
purpose  of  such  an  organization  is  to 
form  a  clearing  house  of  information 
listing  the  backgrounds  of  known 
thieves  and,  in  addition,  act  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  p>oint  for  exchange  of  ideas  on  the 
best  methods  of  retail  protection.  The 
principle  of  cooperation  in  American 
business  is  relatively  new.  For  many 
years  the  theory  of  rivalry  and  compe¬ 
tition  was  preached  as  the  gospel  for 
success  in  business.  In  recent  years 
however  the  retailer  has  come  to  real¬ 
ize  that  in  certain  things  cooperation 
with  other  stores  gives  greater  benefits 
than  aloofness. 

China  destroyed  itself  by  building 


through  such  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  NRDGA. 

However  where  cooperation  gener¬ 
ally  has  improved  among  retailers,  one 
of  the  few  fields  of  retailing  where  the 
principle  of  cooperation  has  not  yet 
sufficiently  applied  is  in  Retail  Protec¬ 
tion.  Among  the  several  reasons  for 
this  slow  development  is  the  fact  that 
until  now  retailers  have  not  been  keen¬ 
ly  aware  of  the  tremendous  losses  they 
were  suffering  as  a  result  of  criminals 
operating  against  their  stores.  Second¬ 
ly,  the  backwardness  of  retail  protec¬ 
tion  departments  generally,  and  the 
old  fashioned  thinking  and  antiquated 
methods  used  by  these  departments 
have  made  cooperation  on  retail  pro¬ 
tection  problems  virtually  impossible. 

In  1922  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  realized  that  to  fight  crime 
you  must  have  a  central  clearing  house 
of  information.  The  Bureau  set  up 
such  a  clearing  house  in  Washington 
and  has  proved  conclusively  that  by 
establishing  a  central  point  for  records 
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and  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  crime 
prevention  the  criminals  are  kept  un¬ 
der  control.  No  longer  do  the  Pretty 
Boy  Floyds,  the  Dillingers  and  the 
Dutch  Schultz  type  of  gangs  overrun 
and  terrorize  the  country.  By  organiz¬ 
ing  a  national  clearing  house  to  fight 
crime  the  F.B.I.  virtually  destroyed  the 
gangster  element  in  America. 

Now  the  retailers  must  face  their 
own  crime  problem,  which  is  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  scale  than  crimes  of  violence 
but  which  is  nevertheless  becoming  too 
costly  for  the  retail  business  to  any 
longer  ignore. 

The  Mutual  Protective  Association 

In  five  large  cities  retailers  have  al¬ 
ready  set  up  retail  protection  clearing 
houses  to  list  the  records  of  known 
malefactors  operating  against  the  local 
stores  and  as  a  central  point  for  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  on  the  best  methods  of 
retail  protection.  This  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  what  retailers  must  under¬ 
take  in  every  large  city  if  they  are  to 
control  losses  and  reduce  their  annual 
tribute  to  crime. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  Cleveland,  Boston,  Chicago  and 
New  York.  The  value  of  the  present 
mutual  protective  associations  has 
been  proven  but  there  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go  before  crime  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  as  a  major  hazard  in  national 
retail  operation.  The  activities  of 
these  clearing  houses  must  be  greatly 
expanded  and,  in  addition,  clearing 
houses  must  be  organized  by  retailers 
in  every  large  city  in  the  country. 

Eventually  retailers  may  achieve  a 
National  Retail  Protective  Association 
with  a  central  clearing  house  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  all  major  stores  in  the 
country.  This,  supplemented  with 
semi-annual  conferences  of  retail  pro¬ 
tection  personnel  and  the  periodic 
publication  of  the  latest  methods  in 
retail  protection,  would  make  a  pool 
of  information  that  could  cut  crime  in 
the  stores  to  a  minimum  and  substan¬ 
tially  reduce  inventory  shortages. 

At  present  the  oldest  retail  protec¬ 
tive  association  is  New  York  City’s 
“Stores  Mutual  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion”.  This  coof)erative  effort  was 
founded  in  1918  and  has  served  its 
member  stores  uninterruptedly  for  31 
years. 

Started  by  Jesse  Straus,  President  of 
Macy’s,  the  S.M.P.A.  originally  had  ev¬ 


ery  large  New  York  store  enrolled  in 
its  membership.  Each  store  paid  atv 
nual  dues  prorated  against  the  store’s 
volume  of  sales. 

By  1935  the  depression  had  taken  its 
toll  and  membership  stood  at  an  all 
time  low  of  10  stores.  Under  a  change 
of  management  the  Association  began 
to  rebuild  and  in  1949  has  a  member¬ 
ship  panel  of  30  of  New  York  City’s 
leading  stores. 

Michael  Glynn,  vice-president  of  the 
S.M.P.A.,  is  its  present  manager.  Mr. 
Glynn,  a  law  graduate  of  Loyola  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Chicago,  went  from  college 
directly  into  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  and  later  served  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Chief  Investigator  for  District  At¬ 
torney  Thomas  Dewey.  As  head  of  the 
S.M.P.A.  Mr.  Glynn  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  modernizing  the 
Association  and  increasing  its  value  to 
the  stores.  Coming  to  the  Association 
in  1941  he  completely  reorganized  the 
Hling  systems  so  vital  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  a  clearing  house.  He  also 
developed  regular  meetings’of  protec¬ 
tion  personnel  managers  to  exchange 
ideas  and  discuss  current  problems  of 
retail  protection.  Under  his  guidance 
numerous  bulletins  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  by  the  S.M.P.A. 
on  different  phases  of  protection  work. 

Realizing  the  need  for  a  good  shop- 
ing  service,  Mr.  Glynn  organized  and 
trained  a  staff  of  shoppjers  to  serve  the 
member  stores.  In  addition,  he  acts  as 
p>ersonal  representative  of  the  stores  in 
large  cases. 

The  real  heart  of  the  S.M.P.A.  is,  of 
course,  its  files  containing  the  records 
of  malefactors  arrested  in  member 
stores.  At  present  complete  case  rec¬ 
ords  are  on  file  of  105,000  malefactors 
who  have  been  apprehended  in  Asso¬ 
ciation  stores.  These  names  are  cross 
referenced  by  married  names,  maiden 
names  and  aliases  and  with  the  new 
filing  system  any  record  is  made  avail¬ 
able  for  a  member  store  in  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
clearing  house,  like  fine  wine,  im¬ 
proves  with  age.  In  the  first  ten  years 
only  one  per  cent  of  the  shoplifters  ap¬ 
prehended  were  found  to  have  had 
previous  records  at  S.M.P.A.  In  the 
second  ten  years  13  pier  cent  were  on 
file  for  previous  arrests.  At  present  one 
in  every  four  shoplifters  apprehended 
is  found  to  be  listed  in  the  S.M.P.A. 


files  as  guilty  of  a  previous  crime  I 
against  the  stores. 

Sometimes  the  question  arises  as  to 
why  a  clearing  house  is  necessary  when 
the  police  have  records  of  people 
prosecuted  for  stealing.  The  answer  is 
that  very  few  malefactors  are  prose¬ 
cuted  by  the  stores.  Actual  figures 
show  that  in  1948  only  IS  per  cent  of  I 
the  people  arrested  in  S.M.P.A.  stores 
were  turned  over  to  the  police  for 
prosecution.  The  clearing  house  files 
list  all  persons  apprehended  whether 
turned  over  to  the  police  or  released. 

The  Association’s  shopping  service  J 
made  32,636  purchases  from  member 
stores  in  1948  and  uncovered  663  vio¬ 
lations.  The  S.  M.P.A.  also  assisted  in 
106  investigations  and  furnished  a  rov-  , 
ing  detective  for  the  nine  uptown  I 
member  stores. 

Of  the  many  benefits  the  S.M.P.A. 
gives  its  members  one  of  the  most 
valuable  is  its  check  on  new  employees 
for  previous  records  of  dishonesty.  In 
the  past  it  was  found  that  one  in  every 
three  dishonest  employees  when  ap 
prehended  were  on  record  as  previous¬ 
ly  having  been  arrested  for  dishonesty. 

By  a  preliminary  check  of  all  new  em¬ 
ployees  through  S.M.P..\.  one  in  every 
three  dishonest  employee  cases  was  \ 
prevented  before  it  started.  f 

Nearly  6,000  Arrests  a  Year.  | 

The  tremendous  volume  of  inlornia- 
tion  handled  by  the  Association  in 
1948  is  jjerhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  10,960  telephone  inquiries 
from  member  stores  were  answered 
and  another  6,105  phone  calls  placed 
by  the  S.M.P.A.  to  the  Courts,  District 
Attorney’s  office,  police,  etc.  The  Asso-  i 
ciation  also  furnished  the  case  records 
on  1,002  people  apprehended  by  its 
stores  who  had  previously  been  ar-  i 
rested.  \ 

Numerous  important  arrests  have  ; 
resulted  from  the  constantly  expand-  i 
ing  gallery  of  photographs  furnished 
by  the  S.M.P.A.  to  each  of  its  member 
stores.  At  present  over  700  of  these  i 
photographs  of  professional  criminals  | 
have  been  distributed  and  additional  ■ 
pictures  are  issued  each  week. 

The  extent  of  the  criminal’s  opera¬ 
tion  against  the  stores  becomes  ini-[;| 
mediately  obvious  upon  examination  ^ 
of  the  arrest  figures  of  the  S.M.P..A.  for  \ 
the  year  1948.  (Cont’d  on  page  46)^ 
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Tfi*  naw  Jordan  Morth  Stora— A  mulli-milUon  dollar  projoct  now  undar  con* 


(truction  —  covar*  an  antim  city  block  in  tko  hoort  of  downtown  Boiton. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  STORE 


Lowers  0pcra""9 


Nationally  famous  Jordan  Marsh  Is  another  one 
of  the  outstanding  Department  Stores  that  use 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines. 

Jordan  Marsh  adopted  Cycle  Billing  in  May  1946 
and  now  handle  all  their  Regular  Charge  Accounts 
and  Budget  Accounts  on  a  Cycle  Billing  basis. 
These  Accounts — numbering  more  than  any  other 
department  store  in  America — and  all  Controls — 
are  posted  with  24  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 
Billing  Machines. 

All  peak  loads  have  been  eliminated.  Efficiency 
has  been  Increased.  Operating  Costs  are  much  less. 
Operator  Training  Is  no  longer  a  problem. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Mcchinct .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  . 
Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 

Ooc  Pork  Avwwc  Now  York  U.  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 

Smkt  mmd  Servict  Evtrywhtrt  •  ib4» 


Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines 
are  establishing  outstanding  time-and*money>sav* 
Ing  records  in  more  than  200  Department  Stores  and 
other  organizations. 

To  learn  how  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing  Machines  can  produce  similar  results  for  you, 
mail  the  coupon  today. 


Underwood  Corporation 
One  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Please  send  a  free  copy  of  the  new  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  folder. 


CITY . ZONE . STATE. 


CYCLE  BILLING  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


stores 
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The  30  member  stores  rejxwted 
5.902  apprehensions  for  the  12  month 
period,  or  enough  criminals  to  fill 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  to  capacity. 
One  whole  section  of  the  orchestra 
would  have  to  be  reserved  for  the  dis¬ 
honest  employees  who  were  appre¬ 
hended,  as  they  totaled  573  cases  or 
9.7  per  cent  of  the  total  arrests. 

If,  as  estimated,  75  per  cent  of  the 
criminals  were  not  apprehended,  then 
Madison  Square  Garden  would  be 
needed  to  hold  the  number  of  [jeople 
who  stole  from  only  30  of  New  York’s 
stores  in  the  year  1948. 

If  these  percentages  are  extended  to 
the  rest  of  the  stores  in  New  York  City 
or  to  all  the  large  retailers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  resulting  total  of  the  number 
of  criminals  stealing  from  the  stores 
reaches  a  fabulous  figure.  This  should 
make  any  store  manager  who  shrugs 
off  his  inventory  shortage  figure  as 
“book-loss”  think  twice. 

One  of  the  proofs  of  the  value  in 
such  an  organization  as  the  S.M.P.A. 
is  the  fact  that  organized  gangs  of  pro¬ 
fessional  criminals  stay  almost  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  member  stores.  Leaders 
of  such  factions  when  arrested  have 
also  stated  that  they  go  to  cities  outside 
New  York,  such  as  Philadelphia,  to 
operate  rather  than  take  a  chance  of 
Of>erating  in  a  city  which  has  a  Retail 
Protection  Association. 

Most  recent  innovation  of  the 
S.M.P.A.  is  the  new  teletype  system  set 
up  between  the  Association  and  the 
Protection  offices  of  12  member  stores. 

Probably  the  most  surprised  pick¬ 
pocket  and  bag  thief  of  1948  was  a 
woman  who  was  arrested  in  a  Fifth 
Avenue  store.  Like  many  of  her  fel¬ 
low  thieves  she  believed  all  stores  were 
a  pickpocket’s  paradise,  full  of  unsus¬ 
pecting  customers  and  drowsy  store 
detectives.  The  afternoon  of  Novem¬ 
ber  20th  however  made  her  realize  she 
had  made  the  greatest  misjudgment 
of  her  life. 

The  Association’s  new  teletype  com¬ 
munication  system  followed  her  opera¬ 
tion  from  store  to  store  down  the  ave¬ 
nue  and  finally  effected  her  arrest  one 
hour  and  40  minutes  after  her  first  bag 
theft.  In  her  possession  was  $767, 
the  proceeds  from  her  two  hours  of 
labor. 

This  woman’s  record  showed  57  pre¬ 
vious  arrests  across  the  country  dating 
back  as  far  as  1911.  In  her  many  years 


as  a  professional  bag  thief  she  had 
learned  a  lot  of  tricks  but  the  one 
thing  she  hadn’t  learned  was  how  to 
beat  the  teletype. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  of>- 
eration,  the  teletyjse  carried  625  mes¬ 
sages  which  resulted  in  27  arrests,  the 
total  value  of  these  27  cases  reaching 
the  staggering  figure  of  $33,591.20. 
The  S.M.P.A.’s  war  against  retail 
criminals  was  shifting  into  high  gear. 

The  S.M.P.A.  and  the  similar  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Buffalo,  Boston,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Chicago  have  already  proved 
their  worth  to  the  retail  business.  They 
at  present  offer  many  benefits  to  the 
stores  they  serve  and  with  increased 
support  from  their  members  they  can 
extend  their  activities  to  offer  many 
additional  advantages. 

Next  Step  a  National  Group 

One  of  the  things  needed  by  the 
stores  is  a  training  school  to  develop 
good  store  detectives.  The  Mutual 
Protective  Association  could  organize 
and  run  such  a  school  for  its  member 
stores.  In  addition,  they  could  keep  on 
hand  a  pool  of  scientific  equipment 
for  use  by  mem'>ers.  Such  things  as 
the  ultra  violet  ray,  the  lie  detector, 
and  the  stop-action  camera  are  not 
within  reach  of  each  individual  store’s 
finances  but  by  combining  resources 
they  could  be  made  available  through 
the  Retail  Protective  Association. 

Trained  investigative  teams  could 
be  furnished  by  the  Association  to  con¬ 
duct  inventory  surveys  in  member 
stores  having  high  inventory  shortages. 
The  Association  could  act  as  a  place¬ 
ment  bureau  to  furnish  the  stores  with 


suitable  protection  |)ersonnel.  It  could 
also  act  as  spokesman  for  the  stores  in 
legal  matters  such  as  the  revision  of 
outmoded  laws  or  when  necessary  to 
arouse  the  Court’s  interest  in  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  particular  crime  problems. 

With  the  present  reuil  trend  of 
branch  stores  the  principle  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  retail  protection  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  so  that  groups  of  such  bran^ 
stores  might  band  together  and  share 
the  expense  of  roving  detectives  and  a 
single  Protection  Manager  to  handle 
the  protection  problems  of  the  whole 
group. 

Many  progressive  members  of  retail 
top  management  already  realize  the 
need  for  a  new  approach  to  the  retail 
protection  problem.  The  way  to  per¬ 
manently  reduced  shortages  is  for  the 
retailer  to  strengthen  his  own  retail 
protection  department  and  to  organ¬ 
ize  with  other  retailers  against  the 
growing  criminal  element  of  shoplift¬ 
ers,  forgers,  thieves,  refunders,  dishon¬ 
est  employees  and  imjxKters  who  are 
draining  the  stores  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

Retail  management  should  discun 
protection  problems  in  local  inter- 
store  conferences  and  in  national  con¬ 
ferences,  with  a  view  to  enlarging  the 
activities  of  present  protection  associa¬ 
tions  and  also  to  instigate  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  protective  associations  in 
those  large  cities  now  lacking  such  an 
organization. 

The  retailer’s  purpose  must  be  to 
create  a  protection  system  that  will 
make  crime  against  the  stores  unprofit¬ 
able.  When  crime  does  not  pay  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  problem. 


How’s  Everything  in  Filene’s  Basement? 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


tionists  in  the  southland’s  luxury 
hotels. 

The  manufacturer’s  and  retail 
store’s  wishes  as  to  whether  or  not  their 
names  may  be  used  in  advertising  are 
strictly  observed  by  the  basement.  The 
majority  want  both  their  names  to  be 
used  and  their  labels  to  remain  in  the 
garments,  because  they  know  they  are 
in  exclusive  company;  but  by  the  same 
token,  many  men  and  women  merely 
assume  that  if  there  is  no  label,  the 
article  must  be  an  extra-special  value. 


Expressions  such  as  “famous  make" 
and  “nationally  advertised  brand”  in 
ads  are  the  tip-off  to  exf)erienced  cus¬ 
tomers  who  more  often  than  not  will 
be  able  to  guess  just  what  makes  of 
“deluxe”  blouses  they  will  probably 
find  on  the  counters. 

The  ads  not  only  protect  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  names,  but  the  customer  as 
well,  as  they  always  indicate  what 
quality  merchandise  will  be  on  sak 
and  the  size  ranges.  Each  ad  is  doubk- 
checked  before  publication  by  two  in- 
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DRAMATIC  COIOR  POSm  TOR  WINDOW  AND  INTIRIOR 
DISPlAYSt  This  eye-catching  30*  x  40*  poster  dramatises  th* 
theme  of  National  Posture  Week.  Available  to  Camp  dealers 
with  other  display  and  advertising  materiaL 


NOW  GEIARED  TO  AUTUMN  with  iu  drive  for  volume  National 
Posture  Week,  after  a  full  decade  of  intensive  and  successful 
promotion,  will  pay  dividends  in  sales  and  prestige  to  participating 
stores.  More  millions  of  consumers  are  aware  that  posture  improve¬ 
ment  means  better  appearance,  physical  efficiency  and  health. 
Inevitable  results  for  dealers  who  tie-in  with  National  Posture  Week 
will  be  an  increased  share  of  the  steadily  expanding  market  for  Camp 
Scientific  Supports  and  more  store  traffic  every  week  of  the  year. 

The  event  is  unique  because  it  is  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
medical  profession,  educators,  public  health  and  social  agencies  and 
by  press  and  radio.  Join  with  these  influential  groups  to  align  your 
store  with  this  national  health  educational  program.  Schedule  the 
date  right  now  on  your  sales  promotion  calendar! 
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Werfd'i  largmtt  Monwtaef  urars  of  Sciontific  Svoporft 
Officot  at:  200  Moditon  Avo.,  Now  York;  Marchaftdiio  Mort,  Ckicogoi  Wlnclter,  Ont. ;  Lendoo,  Eng. 


trepid  young  ladies  from  the  base¬ 
ment’s  comparison  office  who  make 
certain  that  all  items  promised  will  ac¬ 
tually  be  on  sale  and  that  they  are  as 
good  as  described.  Allergic  to  descrip¬ 
tive  exaggerations,  they  have  been 
known  to  delete  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment’s  use  of  the  word  “gorgeous” 
in  describing  a  dress  stock,  because 
they  just  didn’t  think  those  particular 
dresses  were  gorgeous  enough  to  merit 
the  adjective! 

Many  new  unadvertised  lots  of  mer¬ 
chandise  go  on  sale  daily,  yet  within 
two  minutes  the  grapevine  system 
brings  mobs  to  the  department.  With¬ 
out  an  ad  1850  dresses  for  $10.95  to 
$14.95  were  sold  out  by  two  o’clock. 

Such  speed  of  sales  is  a  vital  part  of 
the  automatic  plan  and  to  this  end  the 
paper  work  accompanying  each  trans¬ 
action  is  streamlined  to  a  minimum. 
Five  hundred  radios  at  $9.95  apiece 
have  been  sold  out  in  five  minutes  flat, 
and  5000  victrola  records  have  been 
gone  in  a  day! 

Despite  the  fact  there  are  but  58,000 
square  feet  of  selling  space  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  no  quantity  of  merchandise  is 
too  big  if  it  is  a  bargain.  For  example 
an  early  1949  purchase  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
consisted  of  2,000  dozen  famous  name 
shirts  in  every  size  and  style.  Nor  is 
any  stock  too  unusual.  When  a  Mem¬ 
phis  store  discontinued  its  jewelry  de- 
f>artment,  Filene’s  acquired  $30,336 
worth  of  watches  and  gold  jewelry; 
original  prices  which  ran  as  high  as 
$590  were  pared  down  in  the  basehrent 
to  range  from  $6.95  to  $299.  A  country 
store  stock  of  articles  which  included 
everything  from  men’s  furnishings  to 
self-adjusting  wrenches  for  89^  and 
true  temper  steel  hay  forks  for  $1  was 
a  sell-out. 

Some  of  Filene’s  most  spectacular 
sales  have  been  fire  stocks.  The 
$1,400,000  fire  stock  from  Neiman 
Marcus  which  Filene’s  acquired  in 
March  1947  is  still  talked  about  as  the 
biggest  single  retail  purchase  in  the 
history  of  American  retailing.  Al¬ 
though  the  stock  had  been  near  a  fire, 
90  {>er  cent  was  unharmed.  It  was 
made  available  in  six  separate  sales  be¬ 
fore  Easter  at  savings  which  averaged 
60^  on  the  dollar. 

By  traveling  anywhere  anytime  for  a 
bargain,  Filene’s  buyers  have  earned  a 
reputation  for  getting  to  a  fire  before 
it  is  even  out.  One  man  figured  that 
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in  the  first  four  months  of  1948  alone, 
he  traveled  30,000  air  miles  after  stock, 
and  this  was  nearly  doubled  by  the 
year’s  end.  The  basement  staff  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  buying  representatives  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Great  Britain,  Europe,  South  America, 
and  China. 

Buyers  obtain  discontinued  stock 
from  the  upstairs  store  and  its 
branches  on  the  same  basis  as  from 
other  sf>ecialty  stores. 

A  Home  Away  from  Home 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  basement 
is  a  mass  op>eration  in  which  items  are 
more  likely  to  be  put  on  the  counters 
by  the  hundred  dozen  than  by  the 
dozen,  it  still  retains  a  friendly  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  all  customers,  whether 
they  l)e  in  mink  coats  or  overalls,  make 
themselves  completely  at  home.  Bridge 
clubs  come  en  masse  to  hat  sales  and 
monopolize  stock  and  mirrors  while 
they  criticize  each  other’s  taste  in  the 
frankest  of  terms.  In  the  midst  of  the 
turbulence  of  a  dress  sale,  a  size  18 
stranger  will  take  the  trouble  to  hand 
a  size  12  stranger  a  small  gown  she  has 
grabbed  from  the  rack  by  mistake. 
Mamas  park  their  children  and  their 
comic  books  on  such  unlikely  sfMts  as 
the  penny  weighing  machine  and  the 
shelf  under  a  counter.  Friends  meet¬ 
ing  by  chance  think  nothing  of  block¬ 
ing  the  busiest  passageway  while  they 
catch  up  on  gossip.  And  one  woman 
felt  so  much  at  home  that  she  propp>ed 
up  a  sign  on  one  of  the  stairways: 
“Rose— Waited  until  1:30.  Will  meet 
you  at  Stearns  at  2  or  at  the  auto  at 
2:30.  Edith.”  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  mentioned  a  main  store  competitor, 
the  sign  was  left  there  until  Rose  ar¬ 
rived! 

Whole  families  come  to  shop  big 
sales  such  as  Dollar  Day.  Generally 
the  forces  are  deployed  with  each  fjcr- 
son  assigned  to  a  different  department. 
Small  children  have  been  found  to  be 
indisp>ensable  on  such  occasions,  as 
they  can  wriggle  easily  through  the 
crowds,  reach  the  counter,  buy  the 
merchandise,  and  be  quickly  on  their 
way  to  another  bargain. 

Basement  clientele  includes  some  of 
the  wealthiest  people  in  Boston.  The 
old  saw  which  described  two  Beacon 
Hill  dowagers  meeting  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  then  each  hastily  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  the  other  that  she  was  only  shop¬ 


ping  for  her  maid,  hasn’t  been  repeat¬ 
ed  seriously  in  years.  Stage  luminariei 
such  as  Pat  O’Brien,  Frank  Fay,  and 
others  have  shopp>ed  there,  and  at  leaa 
one  leading  lady  of  the  New  York  stagt 
bought  her  new  mink  coat  in  the  bait- 
ment. 

Probably  the  youngest  customer  the 
basement  ever  had  was  a  five  month  | 
old  baby  that  went  to  a  sale  of  Sakil 
Fifth  Avenue  discontinued  stock  ina| 
market  basket  on  her  mother's  ann.| 
One  of  the  oldest  customers  is  a  gentle- 1 
man  in  his  eighties  who  reared  a  family  i 
of  13  children  in  basement  clothes  and| 
is  now  busy  snapping  up  bargains  fori 
his  grandchildren.  Years  ago  it  was? 
nothing  for  him  to  outfit  eight  chil-! 
dren  at  once  in  the  shoe  department  o!  f 
a  Saturday  morning.  ^ 

Part  of  the  bonhommie  present  ini 
the  basement  is  certainly  due  in  large 
measure  to  members  of  the  sales  fora 
who  prefer  it  to  the  upstairs  store,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  the  work  is  decidedly 
more  gruelling.  They  are  fiercely  loyal 
to  the  basement,  love  its  tremendous 
crowds  and  busy,  busy  days.  They  like 
working  with  the  rapidly  changing 
stock.  Supervisors  who  suggest  a  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  upstairs  store  have  been  met 
with  a  ffood  of  tears.  Indeed  nearly  a 
sixth  of  the  regular  basement  sales 
force  of  500  men  and  women  have 
worked  there  more  than  twenty-five 
years. 


Tempers  Get  a  Little  Frayed 


Of  course  all  is  not  sweetness  and^ 
light  in  the  basement  and  squabbles  k 
over  merchandise  are  inevitable.  The  j 
largest  fracas  was  the  one  which  oc-iF 
curred  over  a  record  player  and  in- 1 
volved  three  women  and  two  men,  one !; 
of  whom  was  a  clergyman.  It  became 
so  heated  that  finally  the  record  player  r 
was  taken  off  sale,  and  witnesses  were  t 
interviewed  before  a  decision  was . 
handed  down  as  to  just  which  one  had  1 
it  first.  Not  wanting  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  a  second  dispute,  the  store 
wisely  notified  the  winner  by  phone. 
Certainly  the  most  uruisual  incident  f 
transpired  over  an  inexpensive  snow- 1> 
suit.  In  the  course  of  this  argument  j, 
one  woman  was  bitten  by  another,  j 
However,  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  t 
to  hold  on  to  the  snowsuit  in  question 
through  thick  and  thin,  even  as  she 
was  taken  to  the  store  clinic  for  first 
aid!  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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There  are  also  men  and  women  who 
are  not  content  with  the  savings  of 
the  automatic  plan,  but  feel  it  is  more 
expedient  to  follow  the  well-known 
procedure  of  “liberating”  merchandise 
without  paying  for  iL  In  the  shoe  de¬ 
partment  precautions  are  taken  to  re¬ 
move  this  temptation  by  sewing  shoes 
together  in  pairs  with  twelve  pound 
test  string.  Yet  the  shoes  still  get  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  each  evening  there  will  be 
a  pair  or  two  of  old  shoes  left  on  the 
floor.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
old  shoes  often  bear  the  basement’s 
own  identifying  stamp  with  a  date  that 
in  some  cases  indicates  they  have  only 
been  out  a  week.  The  inference  is  of 
course  that  the  person  got  the  wrong 
size  the  first  time,  so  came  back  for  an¬ 
other  try. 

Minks  for  Cash  Only 

The  complete  absence  of  formality 
in  the  basement  is  certainly  one  of  the 
biggest  contrasts  to  other  stores.  The 
basement  makes  no  attempt  to  provide 
the  usual  services  of  free  delivery,  mail 
and  phone  orders,  charge  accounts, 
fitting  rooms,  dress  and  suit  altera¬ 
tions,  elevator  service,  or  gift  wrap¬ 
ping.  There  is  a  delivery  service  for 
1 5  cents,  but  many  customers  prefer  to 
do  their  own  toting,  as  the  subway 
connecting  with  surface  transporta¬ 
tion  all  over  greater  Boston  is  just 
through  one  of  the  swinging  doors. 
Customers  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
fullest  use  of  the  subway  and  have  even 
been  known  to  carry  crib  mattresses 
home  on  the  trains,  rush  hours  not¬ 
withstanding.  On  Dollar  Day  p)eople 
fill  subway  lockers  with  bargains,  then 
rush  back  to  the  basement  for  more. 

The  cash  policy  means  that  not  even 
Filene’s  regular  charge  accounts  may 
be  used  in  the  basement,  and  there  are 
no  budget  payment  plans.  The  only 
concession  is  that  a  down  payment  may 
be  made  on  an  article  which  will  then 
be  delivered  C.O.D.  Cash  is  paid  for 
everything  from  the  most  exjjensive 
mink  coat  to  the  cheap)est  pair  of 
men’s  socks.  Large  sums  of  money  do 
not  phase  employees  and  no  one  batted 
an  eye  when  one  man  took  an  old  en¬ 
velope  from  his  pxxrket  and  paid  $1800 
in  cash  for  a  stone  marten  coat  for 
his  wife,  or  when  a  woman  p>aid  SI 295 
for  a  coat  all  in  one  and  two  dollar 
bills  which  she  had  brou^t  to  the  fur 


sale  in  an  old  piapier  bag.  In  the  other 
extreme  a  customer  p>aid  $10  for  an 
overcoat  recently,  then  asked  the  sales¬ 
man  if  he  could  lend  her  a  dime  for 
the  subway  ride  home. 

The  lack  of  fitting  rooms  is  accepted 
as  all  in  the  spirit  of  things.  Inhibi¬ 
tions  are  forgotten  as  suits  are  tried  on 
in  the  aisles  and  corsets  hooked  up 
over  dresses.  The  dress  department  is 
the  only  one  which  boasts  fitting 
rooms,  and  its  two  can  accommodate 
40  customers.  Many,  however,  scorn 
these  fitting  rooms  in  favor  of  merely 
putting  on  one  dress  on  top  of  another 
right  in  the  aisles— which  tells  the  ex- 
pjerienced  shopp>er  all  she  wants  to 
know. 

In  the  shoe  departments,  the 
benches  provided  for  customers  pre¬ 
sent  a  unique  problem.  The  four 
benches  in  the  men’s  shoe  department 
and  the  fifteen  benches  in  the  women’s 
shoe  department  are  the  only  places  in 
the  whole  basement  where  a  customer 
can  relax  and  enjoy  watching  the 
crowds.  Despite  stern  signs  proclaim¬ 
ing:  “These  seats  are  reserved  for  the 
purpx)se  of  trying  on  shoes  only,” 

LETTERS  ! 
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resources  have  been  extremely  pleasant  i 
We  are  convinced  that  the  vast  majority  j 
share  Lew  Hahn’s  viewproint  on  the  in- 
prortance  of  the  smaller  stores  in  our  econo- i 
my.  We  find  too  that  most  of  the  trade- 
associations,  the  merchandise  editors  ofi 
our  fashion  magazines,  and  many  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  making  every  effort  tof 
be  niore  useful  to  the  smaller  stores. 

I  feel  this  is  all  to  the  good.  It  would 
be  even  more  so,  if  this  very  real  wish  loi 
be  helpful  to  these  retailers  could  actually i 
be  accomplished  in  a  reasonably  efBcienit 
manner.  That  this  is  not  being  done  hi 
not  entirely  the  fault  of  our  resources 
their  advertising  agencies.  In  a  large  rne» 
ure,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  small  businenj 
man  who  has  not  been  shown  how  to  makti 
the  best  use  of  the  manufacturers'  help, « 
just  doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered. 

There  is  a  very  real  answer  on  how  to| 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  our 
resources”.  It’s  one  we  have  found  tol'^i 
of  great  value.  We  take  full  advaniif ; 
of  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  sale  >j 
men  who  call  on  us.  The  only  flaw 
that  only  a  comparatively .small  per.  entag* 


very  little  is  done  to  help  him.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  field  of  financing. 

1  have  seen  numerous  cases  of  large  stores 
and  particularly  the  large  department 
store  chains  securing  15  and  20  year  loans 
at  very  low  rates  of  interest.  I  have  also 
seen  instances  even  of  them  securing  RFC 
loans.  The  smaller  retailer,  however,  with 
very  few  exceptions  is  limited  to  short 
term  loans  which  are  always  a  matter  of 
constant  negotiation  and  re-negotiation. 

—  Morris  Guberman 
Kaufmann’s 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

From  B.  M.  Ashell: 

I  agree  that  the  smaller  business  man 
wants  nothing  more  than  a  fair  break. 
Discrimination  in  advertising  allowances, 
hidden  discounts  and  other  advantages  of¬ 
fered  only  to  the  large  user  are  not  a  fair 
break,  and  as  Mr.  Hahn  points  out,  are 
practices  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  Federal  enforcement 
agencies,  if  they  are  known  to  violate  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

However,  our  own  experiences  with  our 


weary  shoppers  think  nothing  of  | 
settling  down  complete  with  bundki" 
as  they  rest  their  feet.  All  efforts  of 
the  sales  force  to  keep  the  benches  free 
are  unavailing.  And  in  the  summer 
the  wonderful  air  conditioning  makes 
it  even  worse  as  men  and  women  alike  i 
just  can’t  resist  the  temptation  to  tit 
down  for  15  or  20  minutes  to  cool  off. 

Nothing  surprises  anyone  who 
works  in  the  basement  or  anyone  who 
shops  there.  The  lure  of  a  bargain  b  i 
irresistible.  The  very  person  who ; 
stands  on  the  stairs  and  watches  the 
merchandise  get  tossed  about  on  the^ 
counters  and  says,  “Oh,  I  wouldn’t  go 
down  there  in  that  crowd  for  any¬ 
thing!”  is  invariably  the  one  who  b 
in  the  thickest  of  the  pushing  and 
shoving  three  minutes  later.  Homesick  j 
letters  and  pioems  mailed  to  the  base  I 
ment  from  fans  all  over  the  United  I 
States  indicate  that  many  agree  with| 
the  German  prisoner  who  shouted  : 
after  being  captured  in  Italy,  “How’s 
everything  in  Filene’s  basement?  1 
lived  in  the  Hub  before  going  back  to  t. 
Germany,  and  I  wish  I  was  back  inf 
Boston  now!”  | 
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Chose  the  B32  /l/fotorsteir,  because 


•QUICKLY  INSTALLED^ 

Designed  for  a  basic  three-member 
assembly  bringing  a  modern  tech¬ 
nique  in  installation  to  this  industry. 

•  LOW  MAINTENANCE^ 

Expert  service  always  available  at 
very  low  cost  requirements. 


•  LOW  FIRST  COST— 

Approximately  25%  less  than  any 
other  comparable  moving  stairway. 

•  BEAUTY^ 

Graceful  ^^flowing  lines^'  and  A-1 
finish  make  this  a  fixture  enhancing 
any  building  layout. 


At  left.  Architects  rendering  of  the  new 
Herpolsheimer  store  and,  below,  main 
floor  view  of  Motorstoir  installation. 


MULTISCOPE,  Inc 


COfREVIUi,  KANSAS  •  USA 


EXPRESS 


^CENC'i 


Co0l 


ANYTHING-ANYWHERE 
for  a  single  charge  1 


RAILWAY  EXPRESS  provid*i  d*- 
p«ndabl«,  unHorm  shipping  fo- 
cilitins  through  23,000  officos 
from  coast  to  coast.  Horo's  fast, 
comploto  sorvico,  by  roil  or  air, 
dosignod  to  moot  your  ovory 
shipping  nood— for  o  singlo,  olU 


For  roolly  oconomicol,  "any¬ 


thing  —  onywhoro"  shipping, 


spocHy  RAHWAY  EXPRESS. 


'lot's  Isok  oKmUI"  to  Ik*  wtdiwm  of 


Ik*  M,000  RuUwtiy  IxprsM  MiployM. 
1k*y  work  wmI  pUii  togsiksr  !•  mtv* 
y««  m»4  yMT  mummity  ky  im* ting 
y««r  moct  skipping  wmI  Astiikittisii 
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arc  actually  capable  enough  to  be  of  real 
help.  A  very  real  need  for  trained  repre¬ 
sentatives  instead  of  “traveling  salesmen" 
is  indicated.  With  the  direct  help  we  can 
receive  from  such  men,  plus  the  fair  break 
earlier  mentioned,  the  smaller  retailer  can 
surely  continue  to  hold  his  own. 

—  B.  M.  .Ashei  i- 

AshelVs,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


able  to  get  less  than  24  dozen  case  lots, 
...  I  believe  that  many  of  these  situationi 
are  improving,  but  slowly. 

Mr.  Hahn’s  article  is  a  very  definite 
contribution  towards  this  end. 

—  R.  U.  Brett 

Timothy  Smith  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 


From  R.  U.  Brett: 

Regarding  the  inequities  existing  in 
small  retailers  dealing  with  major  re¬ 
sources,  we  have  had  a  taste  of  this  very 
thing  here  at  Timothy  Smith's  and  it  has 
caused  me  to  boil  up  more  than  once.  I 
think  the  most  aggravating  cases  have  been 
in  our  domestics  department,  men’s  wear 
and  women’s  underwear. 

For  instance— to  g»>  back  a  few  years— 
we  always  bought  quite  a  bit  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  Co.  Then,  all  at 

once,  they  changed  their  policy  and  would 
no  longer  sell  to  us  because  we  could  not 
meet  their  minimum  order  requiremen's. 
This  same  situation  has  existed  in  two 
or  three  other  cases,  particularly  large 
companies  with  nationwide  distribution. 

In  women’s  underwear,  particularly  in 
certain  types  of  gcxxls.  we  have  not  been 


From  William  G.  Braun: 

.  .  .  The  article  on  the  Importance  or 
Smali  Retaii  ers  from  the  pen  and  bril¬ 
liant  mind  of  Mr.  Hahn  describes  clearly 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  door  of  oppor 
tunity  must  remain  open  to  all. 

—  William  G.  Braun 
Vice  Pres.  &  Treas. 
Jahraus-Bravn  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Availablo  Saptember  15 


YOUR  DOLLAR  IS  AS  BIG  AS  ANY  OTHER  DOLLAR 


This  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  booklels  for  customer  distribu¬ 
tion  written  by  Lew  Hahn  and  published  by  NRDGA.  The  two 
earlier  titles  in  the  series  were  ''Buying  for  You"  and  "What 
Do  You  See  in  Store  Windows?"  Stores  bought  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  these  for  use  as  bill  enclosures  and  for  counter  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  newest  booklet  explains  the  department  store's 
one-price  system;  shows  how  the  store  uses  it  to  protect  the 
rights  of  all  its  customers  equally. 


Quantify 
1,000-10,000  . 
11,000-20,000  . 
21,000-40,000  . 
41,000-60,000  . 
60,000  or  more 


Pries 

$5.00  per  thousand 
$4.75  " 

$4.50  " 

$4.25  " 

$4.00  " 


NRDGA,  100  West  31  Street.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  thousand  of  the  booklet  “Your  Dollar  Is  as  Big  as 

Any  Other  Dollar.”  □  Check  enclosed  (See  price  schedule  above.  Add  2% 
sales  tax  on  New  York  City  orders.)  □  Bill  me  (members  only). 


City  .  Postal  Zone  . .  State 


TnTij 


From  A.  D.  Patterson: 

.  .  .  Lew  Hahn  is  a  mighty  force  in  our 
craft,  and  his  clear  and  logical  thought 
and  writings  I  feel  are  doing  more  for 
American  retailing  than  even  probably  the 
most  sanguine  feel  possible. 

—  .\.  D.  Patterson 
Patterson’s 
Findlay,  Ohio 
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How  to  Make  Every  Promotion  Pay 
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The  Customers’  Say 
Hector  Suyker  had  told  the  sales 
promotion  men  they  didn’t  probe  deep 
enough,  study  hard  enough  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  selling  points  that  will  move 
goods.  Ruth  Ayres,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council,  said  the  biggest  failure  o£  this 
sort  is  the  failure  to  give  factual  in- 
[ormation  that  will  make  the  custom¬ 
er’s  job  of  selection  easier.  Merchan¬ 
dise  would  move  a  lot  faster,  said  Dr. 
Ayres,  if  the  customer  got  the  help  she 
needs  in  making  up  her  mind: 

“Troops  of  customers  come  to  your 
(tores.  What  proportion  of  them  go 
out  without  a  sale?  These  customers 
ire  comparison  shopping  but  they  are 
comparison  shopping  half  blind  be¬ 
cause  the  information  that  would  tell 
item  this  is  the  piece  of  merchandise 
hey  want  is  so  often  lacking.” 

The  information,  she  admitted,  is 
not  always  easy  to  come  by  in  the  sales 
}romotion  division  either.  But,  she 
aid.  “Work  with  the  buyer  to  see  that 
he  buyer  brings  you  the  information. 
The  buyer  can’t  bring  it  to  you  unless 
op  management,  too,  coop>erates,  so 
hat  resources  understand  that  when 
Kt  buy  the  merchandise  we  expect  to 
)uy  the  information  with  it.” 

Any  promotion  department  can 
nake  a  start  on  the  job.  Dr.  Ayres  in- 
licated,  by  studying  its  ads  to  see  what 
idditional  bit  of  concrete  information 
an  go  into  each  one.  The  end  result, 
he  said,  would  be  a  customer  who 
ioesn’t  shop  from  store  to  store  all  day 
ijcfore  she  buys. 

The  sales  promotion  men  had  in- 
ited  a  customer  to  come  in  and  tell 
hem  what  they  could  do  to  persuade 
ler  to  part  more  easily  with  her  dol- 
an,  and  from  Mrs.  Emery  Owens, 
'ho  lives  on  a  large  Wisconsin  farm, 
hey  heard  a  pretty  complete  catalogue 
)f  the  services  stores  should  offer. 

First  on  Mrs.  Owens’  list  came  park- 
ng  space.  Lacking  this  convenience  at 
he  big  store  in  the  city,  she  said,  she 
ivould  just  as  soon  shop  in  the  suburbs 
-paying  a  higher  price,  p>erhaps,  but 
aving  parking  charges  and  trouble. 

suggested  that  stores  should  re- 
?wl  checkrooms  at  Christmas  as  a 
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must;  she  thought  customers  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  stores  would  figure  out 
average  weights  and  mailing  costs  foi 
packages  and  not  keep  customers  wait¬ 
ing  while  they  weigh  and  calculate. 

.Mail  orders,  she  said,  are  not  han¬ 
dled  as  efficiently  as  they  should  be, 
and  delays  in  delivery  are  common. 

She  warned  stores  not  to  bring  out 
“shoddy  goods”  at  Christmas.  She 
asked  for  more  informative  labeling 
about  the  care  of  merchandise;  she 
criticized  the  counter  signs  that  say 
“49  cents”  in  big  letters  and  “and  up” 
m  tiny  letters. 

Mrs.  Owens  said  it  was  beyond  her 
understanding  why  when  she  buys 
three  pairs  of  hosiery  a  store  should 
sell  her  two  of  them  at  a  multiple 
quantity  price  of  $2.45  and  then 
charge  her  $1.25  for  the  third  pair. 

She  said  she  would  appreciate  it  it 
they  didn’t  put  their  best-sellers  in  the 
busiest  traffic  aisles;  and  if  they  would 
not  locate  the  toy  department  at  the 
top  of  the  store  so  that  children  have 
to  be  dragged  around  on  escalators  and 
elevators. 

Design  for  Selling 

Display  managers  feel  that  they  must 
sooner  or  later  tackle  larger  responsi¬ 
bilities  than  most  of  them  handle  to¬ 
day,  if  they  are  to  do  a  thoroughly 
effective  job  of  visual  merchandising. 
.As  Findley  Williams,  manager  of 
store  planning  and  display  for  Sears 


Roebuck,  told  them,  if  display  men  in 
the  p>ast  have  not  been  ready  for  these 
responsibilities,  the  reason  has  been 
that  display  in  the  past  has  been  mere¬ 
ly  window  trimming.  Today,  with  the 
broad,  storewide  concept  of  visual  mer¬ 
chandising,  all  phases  of  store  design 
and  construction  come  naturally  into 
the  job. 

As  justification  for  the  thesis  that  it 
is  today’s  display  manager  who  should 
graduate  into  a  store  planner,  Wil¬ 
liams  piointed  out  that  promotional  re¬ 
quirements  are  often  overlooked  in  the 
planning  of  a  store  at  the  layout  stage- 
“When  this  happiens,  we  end  up  with 
a  well-stocked,  good-looking  ware¬ 
house,  with  little  chance  to  use  the  dis¬ 
play  selling  techniques  we  know  so 
well.  ...  It  is  wise  to  plan  a  number 
of  display  areas  in  each  department, 
whether  it  be  floor  or  table  space,  and 
actually  freeze  this  space  on  the  plan 
tor  promotional  items.  With  prop)er 
advance  planning,  this  space  can  be 
acquired  without  sacriBcing  any  lines 
or  items  later  on.” 

The  store  propierly  planned  from 
layout  stage  to  building  will,  Williams 
said: 

“1.  Provide  customers  with  quick¬ 
er,  more  convenient  visualization  and 
selection— first,  by  propier  arrange¬ 
ment  of  items;  second,  by  proper 
grouping  of  related  lines  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  assortments  to  supply 
the  customers’  needs;  third,  by  propter 


DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORE 

OWNERS,  desiring  to  sell,  merge,  refi¬ 
nance,  admit  active  partners,  or  concerned 
with  operating  or  financial  problems 
and 

EXECUTIVES,  desiring  to  purchase  full  or 
participating  interests  in  active  stores  are 
invited  to  contact: 


COMFEKENCES 

INVITED 


CONFIDENCES 

RESFECTED 


FREDERICK  MAY  *  co.,  INC. 
1440  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Flnmtial  amd  OparmHng  Camndtaati  tnhirr 

Far  Dapartaaant,  Chaim  amd  SpaciaUy 
Staraa  Etcelmaiaaly 
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signing  and  display  for  quick  merchan¬ 
dise  comparisons. 

“2.  Increase  the  productive  capaci¬ 
ty  of  salespeople  by  simplifying  and 
speeding  up  departmental  and  store 
operation;  by  providing  larger  forward 
stocks  at  the  point  of  sale. 

“3.  Produce  more  sales  per  square 
foot.”* 

The  worst  fault  in  lighting  today, 
said  Carl  W.  Zerson,  managing'direc- 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Lighting  Institute, 
is  glare,  and  the  fault  is  evident  in 
many  of  today’s  store  installations. 
Sharp  shadows  and  poor  contrasts  are 
the  second  most  common  violator  of 
good  lighting  principles,  he  con¬ 
tinued;  and  these  are  conditions  which 
lighting  designers  strive  to  correct. 

“Most  of  the  stores  which  are  mod¬ 
ernizing,”  said  Zerson,  “are  using  some 
type  of  fluorescent  lighting  for  general 
illumination,  as  well  as  in  wall  and 
floor  cases.  The  trend  is  to  combine 
fluorescent  with  incandescent  for  color 
correction.  In  other  instances,  the  in¬ 
candescent  is  used,  through  prismatic 
lenses,  spotlights,  control  lenses,  etc.. 


'Williams  presented  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  procedures  involved  in  planning  a  store, 
all  the  way  from  selection  of  site  to  design 
and  placement  of  fixtures.  This  will  appear 
in  the  October  issue  of  SroitES. 


to  provide  accent  lighting  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  .  .  .  The  slimline  lamps  are 
gaining  in  popularity.  ...  I  would  say 
the  lamp  in  greatest  use  today  is  the 
3500— the  warm  fluorescent.” 

Concerning  complaints  that  mer¬ 
chandise  fades  under  fluorescent  lights, 
Zerson  said  that,  to  the  extent  this  is 
due  to  the  light  itself,  it  is  because  the 
fluorescent  lamp  gives  a  higher  inten¬ 
sity  of  light  than  the  incandescent— 
the  nearer  the  light  approaches  to  day¬ 
light  level,  the  more  likely  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  to  fade  as  it  would  in  pro¬ 
longed  exposure  to  daylight.  Filters 
placed  over  the  lamps  to  prevent  fad¬ 
ing  simply  cut  down  the  level  of  the 
light  to  the  efficiency  of  the  incandes¬ 
cent  lighting  previously  used.  “Don’t 
forget,”  he  said,  “there  are  other  rea¬ 
sons  for  merchandise  fading— tempera¬ 
ture;  sometimes  the  humidity;  the 
gaseous  content  in  the  air;  the  color 
fastness  of  the  dye.” 

“The  problem  is  to  handle  more 
transactions  and  produce  more  dollar 
volume  per  employee.  Good  store 
planning  can  help  solve  this  problem, 
by  providing  arrangements  by  which 
the  present  number  of  employees  can 
handle  a  greater  volume  or  fewer  em¬ 
ployees  can  handle  the  present  vol¬ 
ume.”  This  objective  for  the  store 
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planner  was  set  forth  by  J.  S.  Ner^ 
president  of  C.  £.  Swanson  Associate 
and  it  can  be  achieved,  he  said,  by  the 
exercise  of  common  sense: 

“Common  sense  would  dictate  ihatj 
the  planning  team  be  composed  o! 
store  head,  merchandiser,  publicity  di 
rector,  interior  display  director,  store 
suprerintendent  and  store  designer 
Working  as  a  team  such  a  unit  caul 
create  a  more  intelligent  store  plar, 
than  any  one  of  them  can  achieve  iir 
dividually.' 

As  one  method  of  increasing  tramf  publi 
actions  per  employee,  Ness  recom'^signe 
mended  fixtures  which  promote  “selllparth 
selection,”  or  “pre-selection,”  while  a  |  to  ca 
the  same  time  expressing  his  disap  |  the  p 
proval  of  the  outright  self-service  op  j 
eration  in  a  department  store.  Fixture 
for  the  typ>e  of  assortment  display 
which  spreeds  selection  should  be  cur 
tom  tailored  to  the  merchandise  showsl 
and  the  selling  method  used,  he  said 

For  this  purprose  the  aisle  table  ogI 
the  main  floor  is  so  obviously  ineft 
cient,  Ness  continued,  that  its  continu¬ 
ing  use  by  stores  is  a  mystery:  “A  salesl 
person  behind  a  counter  or  show  cast| 
can  handle  more  transactions 
is  protected  from  the  passing  traffic 
she  is  in  command  of  her  stock,  he 
stock  is  in  better  order.  The  cente 
fixture  and  show  case  arrangemeni 
(when  especially  designed  for  pre 
selection)  makes  for  quicker  sales] 
more  transactions,  a  larger  book.” 

Ness  laid  special  stress  upson  the  del  but: 
sign  and  equipment  of  show  windowd  .\ssa 
“In  department  store  work,”  he 
served,  “we  should  not  subscribe  com-l 
pletely  to  the  current  fad  for  open  win| 
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because  of  the  great  diversity  of  mer¬ 
chandise  shown.” 

To  get  the  fullest  advantage  out  d 
internal  traffic,  the  mere  re-arrange 
ment  of  equipment  can  often  increa* 
volume  markedly: 

“I  recall  a  store  which  had  its  firv 
floor  selling  aisles  running  longitudi 
nally  from  front  entrance  to  rear  ol|  tion 
store.  Through  this  layout  the  traffilExec 
contacted  six  departments  en  route  t(|l^No 
the  elevators.  On  a  traffic  check  viJof  tl 
found  5,000  people  contacting  thes(|roan 
six  departments— making  30,000  coc|roitt 
tacts.  By  rearranging  these  longitud 
nal  aisles  to  run  across  the  store,  yc 


permitting  a  clean  traffic  arteiA^eei 


through  them  to  the  elevator  bank, 


the 

then 


The 
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led  the  traffic  past  14  departments— 
70,000  departmental  contacts  instead 
of  30,000.” 

Retail  Public  Relations 
At  a  session  on  the  subject  of  "Win¬ 
ning  Friends  for  Your  Store”,  Lew 
Hahn  discussed  public  relations  as 
carried  on  by  the  individual  store  and 
public  relations  as  carried  on  by  the 
NRDGA  in  behalf  of  the  trade.  In 
either  case,  he  said,  a  sharp  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  two  types  of 
public  relations  work— the  kind  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  a  specific  result  at  a 
particular  time,  and  the  kind  designed 
to  cause  permanent  improvement  in 
the  public  position  of  the  institution 
or  trade. 

For  the  store,  the  public  relations 
work  is  usually  of  the  second  type,  and 
concerning  it  he  said:  “I  do  not  believe 
any  concern  . . .  which  requires  a  good 
reputation  continuously  can  achieve 
it  through  public  relations  work  alone. 
It  must  come  from  the  good  things  the 
public  knows  about  it,  reinforced  by 
public  relations  work  which  extends 
that  knowledge  and  is  successful  in 
causing  the  public  to  think  continu¬ 
ously  about  its  favorable  aspects.” 

In  the  Association’s  field  of  improv¬ 
ing  public  relations  for  the  whole 
trade,  Hahn  said,  retailers  are  prone 
to  believe  that  campaigns  should  be 
aimed  at  "convincing  the  public  that 
retail  profits  are  remarkably  modest,” 
but:  "I  can  see  very  little  sense  in  our 
.\ssociation,  at  this  time,  carrying  on 
any  campaign  on  that  point.  I  feel 
the  public  is  not  interested  in  retail 
profits.  Some  members  of  the  public 
doubtless  would  be  glad  if  the  retailer 
made  no  profit,  but,  by  and  large,  the 
public  is  merely  interested  in  the  final 
price  at  which  good  merchandise  may 
be  purchased.” 

St 

The  nation-wide  public  relations 
n  drive  planned  by  the  NRDGA  for  next 
li  spring  will  be  conducted  in  coopera- 
ol  lion  with  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
b  Executives  Association.  Lawrence  T. 
u  Knott,  assistant  advertising  manager 
M  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  chair- 
»  man  of  the  joint  NRDGA-NAEA  com¬ 
mittee,  outlined  preliminary  plans  for 
the  campaign.  Final  decisions  on 
theme  and  details  will  be  taken  at 
meetings  scheduled  for  this  month. 
The  approach  will  be  on  the  lines  laid 
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down  last  year  by  the  “Democracy  to  the  remaining  pages  that  will  make 
Works  Here”  campaign.  them  far  more  productive. 


What’s  going  to  happen  to  the 
store’s  public  relations  activities  now 
that  expense-cutting  is  the  serious 
order  of  the  day?  H.  Norman  Neu- 
BERT,  public  relations  manager  of 
Macy’s,  said  they  can  be  wrecked,  or 
they  can  be  carried  on  effectively  with 
a  smaller  budget,  according  to  how 
much  common  sense  and  foresight  the 
public  relations  man  has.  His  advice 
was  to  get  busy  on  an  expense-saving 
program  before  the  controller  tackled 
it  himself.  After  all,  he  said,  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  is  the  best  judge  of 
what  activities  can  be  dropped  with 
little  harm  to  the  program’s  overall 
effectiveness,  and  what  activities  are 
really  essential. 

Radio  and  Television 

The  subject  of  the  closing  session  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  convention  was 
Radio  and  Television;  inevitably  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  opinionating  as  to 
whether  television  was  going  to  sup¬ 
plant  radio  entirely  as  a  medium  for 
retail  advertising.  Arthur  See,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Saks-34th 
Street,  was  prepared  to  say  that  radio 
was  about  through.  Most  of  the  other 
sales  promotion  men  simply  weren’t 
sure  yet  what  the  eventual  outcome 
would  be;  but  those  who  use  television 
were  enthusiastic,  and  those  who  still 
have  it  ahead  of  them  wanted  to  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  it. 

I  M.  J.  Markowitz,  vice  piesident 
!  and  sales  promotion  manager  of  Alex- 
I  ander’s.  New  York,  gave  them  facts: 

“At  the  moment,  in  the  New  York 
'  market,  a  half  hour  TV  program  costs 
j  approximately  the  same  as  a  full  page 
!  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  or  the 
Daily  News— depending  on  production 
!  cost,  time  seleaed,  station,  etc.  A  radio 
,  program  would  cost  a  little  less.  TV 
spots  run  from  $100  to  $250  for  time, 
and  $500  to  $5,000  for  the  cost  of  a 
movie  short  to  cover  that  time. 

“Does  it  pay?  As  a  sole  means  of 
bringing  people  into  your  store  it  does 
not  compare  to  newspapers  and  per¬ 
haps  never  will.  But  if  you  take  a  page 
from  15  or  20  other  pages  used  daring 
a  week  and  use  the  money  for  tele¬ 
vision  you  can  give  an  extra  impetus 


“Generally,  there  are  three  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  mechanics  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  commercial; 

“1.  Sound  Film:  By  far  the  safest 
and  most  satisfactory,  because  once 
you  have  it  down  the  way  you  want  it, 
it  stays  that  way.  This  is  far  too  ex¬ 
pensive  a  technique,  however,  for  a 
one-time  shot.  Use  it  for  institutional 
messages  or  for  very  staple  items,  such 
as  your  own  store’s  branded  toiletries, 
groceries,  etc. 

“2.  Live  Commercial:  This  can  co¬ 
ordinate  audio  and  video  by  having 
the  actors  and  models  speak  dialogue 
and  thereby  give  your  commercial 
message,  or  by  keeping  video  to  simple 
demonstration,  modeling  or  panto¬ 
mime  and  having  an  off-camera  narra¬ 
tion  by  a  studio  announcer  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  video  action. 

“3.  Silent  Film  with  Live  Audio: 
This  is  the  technique  we  use  at  Alex¬ 
ander’s.  We  use  it  because  we  are 
limited  in  studio  facilities  and  re¬ 
hearsal  time,  and  because  we  feel  the 
movie  camera  offers  greater  scof>e  for 
settings.  You  can  go  on  location  with 
your  16mm  camera  and  picture  your 
teen-age  clothes  on  high  schoolers  at 
the  local  soda  fountain,  for  instance. 
The  video  is  all  canned  long  before 
show  time;  the  audio  is  carefully  writ¬ 
ten,  timed  with  a  stop-watch  to  syn¬ 
chronize  with  film  action.” 

Walt  Dennis,  radio  and  television 
director  of  Allied  Stores,  said  that  the 
obvious  solution  to  retailers’  present 
problems  of  time  and  programming 
expanse  in  television  is  the  open-end 
film  commercial  supplied  by  resources. 
Using  Paramount’s  “teletranscription” 
system,  which  gives  quality,  he  said, 
virtually  equal  to  the  standard  motion 
picture.  Allied  has  worked  with  Sam 
Cuff,  television  consultant,  and  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  to  develop  a  tele¬ 
vision  service  of  this  sort  for  all  re¬ 
tailers. 

“Films,”  he  said,  “are  made  in  sets 
of  10— either  10  of  a  particular  prod¬ 
uct,  or  10  of  different  products  of  the 
same  manufacturer.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  12-second  40-second  lengths. 


On  the  12-second  film,  four  seconds  ai 
allowed  on  each  end  for  retailer  ideJ 
tification;  the  40-second  film  has  I 
seconds  on  each  end  for  the  retail  con 
mercial.  The  films  are  free  to  the  it 
tailer.  Stores  using  television  will  h 
supplied  with  a  catalogue  of  the  filn^ 
the  television  station  has  a  library  d 
them  for  showing.  When  the  retailo 
has  selected  the  films  he  wants  to  uk. 
the  film  service  office  in  New  York  s 
notified  and  the  films  are  withdraws 
from  circulation  in  that  market  until 
he  has  finished  using  them.” 

Turning  back  to  radio,  Willard  H 
Campbell,  vice  president  of  Schunt 
man’s,  described  a  radio  program  (a 
the  corset  department  which  increased 
sales  in  his  store  27 per  cent  durin| 
a  six-month  period  when  average  dt 
partment  store  corset  sales  fell  behind 
10  f)er  cent.  Five  manufacturers  cn 
operated.  The  objective  was  to  sell  s 
corset  wardrobe;  the  program 
beamed  to  housewives  in  the  daytime 
and  it  continued  to  pull  for  two  yean 


E.  G.  Circuit,  sales  promotion  raa» 
ager  of  ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  City,  dt 
scribed  his  store’s  Story  Princess  pro 
gram,  for  children.  He  said  its  succei 
(Hooper  3.8  to  8.8,  and  for  the 
18  months  always  ahead  of  comped 
national  network  children  jirogranui 
has  been  largely  due  to  tie-up  with 
store’s  other  advertising  and  prom^ 
tion.  The  follow-up  has  reached  tht 
point  where  several  manufartu 
have  developed  Story  Princess  mo 
chandise— for  example,  a  sell-out  doll 
last  Christmas,  at  $9.95  and  $14.95. 

Television  should  not  be  regar 
as  a  medium  which  will  supplaB 
radio,  but  rather  another  form  oi 
broadcasting,  which  rounds  out  advO 
tising  possibilities  more  fully.  T 
was  the  moderate  view  advanced 
Justin  Miller,  president  of  the  N 
tional  Association  of  Broadcasters,  i 
quoted  Collier’s  on  the  subject 
“America’s  capacity  to  absorb  va 
entertainment  seems  to  be  limitleilf 
Radio,  Judge  Miller  said,  will 
tinue  to  supply  listening  entertah 
ment  for  people  while  their  hands 
eyes  are  busy  with  something  cl*- 
housework,  gardening,  factory  aii* 
office  work,  homework. 
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